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This is the epic story of a middle-aged British surgeon who, by a quirk 
of circumstance, found himself flung into the cauldron of total war. Colonel 
Maurice Buckmaster at SOE Headquarters in London needed a surgeon 
who could be convincingly disguised as a Frenchman to parachute into the 
remote mountains of the Haut Jura. And so Geoffrey Parker, who had been 
Senior Surgeon at the French Hospital in London before the war, found 
himself being talked into going—a dramatic switch for a major in the 
RAMC, 

This was in 1944, and, not many days later, Parker found himself 
dining in the small hours with ‘The Patron’, Commandant Romans of the 
Marquis de |’Ain, in a vast chateau which had been taken over by the 
French Resistance; further down the valley were the German Occupation 
troops. The British surgeon was now ‘Monsieur Henri Martin, Traveller 
in Pharmaceutical Products’, alias Commandant Parsifal of the Maquis. 
He became a complete Frenchman, a successful guerilla-leader, a secret 
agent with a mission in Switzerland and a surgeon with a marvellous gift of 
improvisation. By day he tended the Maquis battle casualties and fought 
the Germans over the mountainous terrain of the Jura; by night, when it was 
possible, he would operate on the more serious cases in a commandeered 
hospital seized under the noses of the German Occupation troops— 
operations which were always liable to be interrupted by German soldiers 
and atmouted cars. 

It was a long way from Harley Street and Parker, in his forties, was 
hardly at an ideal age for such a remarkable assignment, but his astonishing 
adaptability won him success and the highest military awards; in addition 
to a DSO, he was appointed a Commandeut of the Legion d’Honneur by 
the French Government and given the Croix de Guerre avec Palme and 
the Croix de Guerre avec Etoile d’Or. He was also made Chevalier de 
Ordre de Leopold and Commendatore de la sels a a Italiana. 
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PREFACE 


This is a record of events that occurred twenty-three years ago, 
and perhaps the disc is a little scratched in places. Time has added 
enchantment to the happier moments and dulled the horror of the 
mote sinister events. I was a witness to, and active participant in, 
this period of life in the Maquis de l’Ain, and there are only a few 
incidents here recorded in which I did not play my small role, but 
were recounted to me at the time and verified usually in a matter of 
hours of their happening. I write with a great pride and thankfulness 
for the privilege afforded me of meeting and living with these 
stubborn and courageous people. 

G.E.P. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Genesis of Events 


S a brief apologia in the Latin sense of the word, I should state 

that I am a hundred per cent English, and have no connection 

other than the purely environmental with France and the French 
people. 

In 1932 an appointment was advertised in the British medical 
journals for an Assistant Surgeon to the French Hospital in London; 
as I had no consulting surgical appointment in Central London at all, 
I put in an application, and thanks to the recommendations of my old 
chief and very good friend, the late Mr. Philip Mitchener, I was 
nominated for the post. 

I was delighted, but at the same time a little apprehensive, as my 
knowledge of the French language was of the ‘pen of my aunt is on 
the desk’ brand. The French-speaking population in London—that 
is to say the French, Belgians and Swiss colonies—was very much 
bigger than it is today and numbered, I believe, about thirty thousand 
people; also quite a few Algerians, Moroccans, Tunisians and Egyp- 
tians, and some French Indo-Chinese. 

I found my first out-patients’ session crowded with a mixture of all 
these races, the majority of whom only spoke French. The resulting 
confusion was total. It was apparent from the first that there was no 
hope of making a success of the job in either personal or medical 
relationships with these peoples unless and until I could acquire at 
least a working knowledge of the language, and this therefore 
became the number one priority. 

I listened from my home to Radio Diffusion de Paris and Luxem- 
bourg for many hours; and with the aid of a well-thumbed dictionary, 
I read as much as I could. I never opened a grammar book, because I 
think that this is the last and not the first thing to be done—the 
grammat comes naturally as you learn to speak and read a foreign 
language. 

After a few weeks I found a French teacher who came to dine with 
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us once a week, and from the moment of her arrival no word of 
English was permitted. When I didn’t know a word or phrase, I had 
to find a way round it—sometimes even with the aid of drawings. 
The teacher would rephrase my blunderings in correct French. The 
work was made easier for me by the fact that my wife spoke what 
could be called ‘super Sixth Form’ French, hesitant, but grammatic- 
ally correct. I have a moderately good eat for music which helped 
because, after all, language is sound, a special music as well as a 
matter of vocabulary and construction of phrase. 

By 1936 I realised that I was thinking in French and after that 
progress was more rapid; we had also made a number of French- 
speaking friends from the various colonies in London. 

Then came the war—and six months later Dunkirk, and this latter 
produced an event in my life which indirectly led to the story of my 
contact with the Maquis, which begins in the next chapter. 

At the time of the Dunkirk crisis someone phoned me from the 
War Office to say that they had a number of wounded French soldiers 
and sailors back from Dunkirk to be coped with, and asked me if the 
French Hospital could help—again the language barrier being the 
major difficulty for the wounded and those looking after them. I said 
of course we could, and that I would phone him back within an hour 
to let him know what we could do, and how soon. 

The Senior Physician, Dr. Andrew Morland, and I went together 
to the French Hospital and arranged to send home immediately any 
patients who could be safely treated out of hospital, and we cancelled 
all operating and waiting lists. I phoned back to the War Office and 
within forty-eight hours the Hospital was packed to the roof with 
French, Algerian and Foreign Legion wounded. Some of them, worn 
out from the exhausting experience of the evacuation and demora- 
lised, only asked to be sent back to France and their families; but 
most of them maintained their morale unshaken, fortified by the solid 
conviction that, as General de Gaulle had said: *. . . we have lost the 
first battle, but it is only the first—the fight goes on.’ 

All went well in the Hospital, though there seemed to be a certain 
lack of enthusiasm amongst some of the French nursing nuns, which 
puzzled me, because I did not know what was brewing up behind the 
scenes at that moment. 

The next day I was told that there was to be a full meeting of the 
Lay Committee, and that Andrew Morland and I were requested to 
be present without fail. 

In an icy atmosphere the President of the ‘Comité de Direction’ 
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asked me on what authority I had evacuated our French-speaking 
civilian patients and filled the Hospital with French soldiers. Inci- 
dentally, he had sitting beside him a man I had never seen before; 
he certainly was not a member of the Committee and in retrospect I 
have little doubt that he was a representative of the Pétain regime, 
later to be called the Vichy Government. 

I replied: ‘On our authority—Morland’s and mine. This is how it 
is going to be; apart from urgent civilian emergencies, we are treating 
and will continue to treat all the French soldiers and sailors sent to us. 
There is no better or more appropriate place for them.’ 

I could see that most of the Committee were in sympathy with us, 
but by no means all of them, especially the President, a man with 
whom be it said I never had very cordial relations. 

‘I am the President of this Hospital’, he replied, ‘and Marshal 
Pétain is President of France. We will have no rapport with any French 
soldiers who are not under his command. You will, therefore, 
evacuate all these men to British military hospitals immediately.’ 

Like most Englishmen, I am slow to anger, but this was the 
crunch. I got to my feet and told him that we should not take the 
slightest notice of what he said; that Dr. Morland and I would con- 
tinue to treat French soldiers, that I regarded his attitude as unrealis- 
tic, if not almost pro-German and, finally, that I intended to inform 
both the War Office and the security authorities of the conversation 
that had just taken place. There were a few protests but, such as they 
were, not very vigorous. 

I then left the Committee and called the Matron and the nuns 
together. They looked unhappy and confused. In the pattern of their 
religious, consecrated lives, unquestioning acceptance of authority is 
a keystone, but for the moment they could not see where that 
authority rightly resided. Andrew and I told them that their plain 
duty was the care of the wounded men, but that the whole situation 
would be clarified for us all in a matter of hours. 

I then telephoned to my old friend “Joe’ Jackson—later Sir 
Richard Jackson—at Scotland Yard and asked for an urgent inter- 
view. Joe and I were old friends. We had boxed together at Cam- 
bridge—if one could call it boxing; he was a twenty-two stone 
mountain of muscle, and I was a welter-weight. I wouldn’t be here 
to tell my story if he had taken those scraps in the boxing club 
seriously. Joe Jackson said: ‘Come along straight away—take a taxi— 
of run, if you think it will be quicker that way.’ 

I told him the story of the Committee, and gave him a list of the 
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names of all those present except the ‘Monsieur X’ whom I had never 
seen before and who had not identified himself during the meeting. 

“This is a very interesting piece of information’, Joe said, ‘which 
may ot may not be of importance, but it is well worth having. Carry 
on exactly as you are doing now, and leave the rest to me.’ What he 
did about it, I don’t know, but we had no further crises and it was 
months before the next Committee meeting. My relations with the 
President of the Comité remained as ‘cordial’ as ever. 

So we carried on—some of the French soldiers went back to 
France—many on the ill-fated Lancastria, torpedoed off St. Nazaire. 
The majority joined the Free French Forces that General de Gaulle 
was otganising. They amounted to about thirty-five thousand men 
and a few warships. I met the General himself, and he invited me to 
assist in the organisation of the ‘Service de Santé’ for his forces. This 
I did for some weeks in a minor role and enjoyed it—up to a point. 
Sometimes, the confusion seemed total, as it does with so many 
French organisations, but out of it all, as usual, there somehow 
emerged an efficient and magnificent, if diminutive army which played 
an historic role after D-Day in 1944. 


The massive bombing of London began on September 7th, 1940, and 
ended as suddenly on May 13th, 1941; during this time I, together 
with ten million other people, had plenty of work on our hands. 
Then the air raids stopped as suddenly as they had begun; Goering 
and the Luftwaffe had had enough from the RAF and ground de- 
fences. I became restless from idleness, and decided to join the 
RAMC. After a preliminary training course at Crookham, learning 
how to be a soldier as well as a surgeon, I was posted as Surgical 
Specialist to the 100th Ground Hospital, assembling at Woolwich 
to go overseas some time in the unpredictable future. The assembled 
officers sat about in the mess doing nothing, because there was 
nothing to do but wait. After a week of playing bad bridge, killing 
time with crossword puzzles and drinking too much, I thought that 
I should go mad. However misdirected my life may sometimes have 
been, it has always been a very active one, so something had to be 
done about it. 

Among the medical personnel of the Herbert Hospital at Wool- 
wich was one Sergeant Heathcote—an indiarubber man, whose job 
was the physical rehabilitation of convalescent soldiers; he was also 
an expert at unarmed combat. I therefore opened negotiations with 
him and every evening, on some mats in the basement of the hospital, 
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he taught me all he could of this sinister art. Each night, when I went 
to bed, it was hard to tell which part of my anatomy ached the most. 
Should these lines reach the light of print and by chance be read by 
Sergeant Heathcote, I should like to express my sincere thanks for 
his kindly treatment of a forty-two-year-old surgeon. 

From time to time some of the officers of the Royal Artillery 
Garrison would come in for a drink with us, and among them I met 
a Captain Hall who was running a small-arms course for officers and 
NCOs at the Royal Artillery Barracks. We had a drink or three 
together and I asked if I could join one of the courses. ‘Yes, if you 
like to, doctor’, he said, ‘but only for a week, as we are heavily 
rationed for ammunition. This must be off the record and you will 
not, of course, get an “‘official” certificate of efficiency; in fact, you 
will not be on the official list at all.’ 

I can never sufficiently express my gratitude to him; neither he nor 
I could have known what this was going to mean to me in a few 
months’ time. In a week I learned to throw a hand grenade and use a 
Sten gun and revolver with a standard of skill which would at least 
ptevent me from killing myself; I even learned to assemble and 
dismantle a Bren gun—at least I think I did at the time. 

Finally, I met a young fighter pilot who had cracked an ankle in a 
faulty parachute drop and had to go through a rehabilitation course 
on parachuting before rejoining his squadron. He kindly took me 
along; I spent a frightening week diving over tables head first, and 
dropping in parachutes from balloons and things; all very friendly 
and hospitable, off the record and a most agreeable way of passing 
the time until the rooth General Hospital set off on its way to Africa— 
I believe it was on Christmas Eve 1942, but don’t remember the 
exact date. 

The significance of this preamble lies in the effect that it had on my 
life many months later—with the Maquis. 

To cut a long story short, the General Hospital finally set itself 
up at Phillipville in Algeria—as part of General Alexander’s First 
Army—but it takes time to organise a thousand-bedded tented hospi- 
tal and I began to get restless again. There seemed no point in putting 
on a uniform and being subjected to all the discipline and rigid 
routine of soldiering without seeing anything of the real war, or 
doing any surgery, so I applied for a Field Surgical Unit—FSU. 

These units comprised a surgeon, who was the Commanding 
Officer with the rank of major, an anaesthetist who was a captain, six 
RAMC ‘other ranks’ and three RASC drivers for two three-ton lorries 
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and a staff cat. Their medical equipment was absolutely magnificent, 
a product largely of the experience gained by the Eighth Army’s 
campaigns. The units were under Army not ‘local’ control, and were 
moved about the country at a moment’s notice to wherever they 
were needed most—nearly always in the forward area and working 
with, and under the command of, a Field Ambulance. 

In my application for transfer I stated that while very happy with 
the unit I was serving I nevertheless found myself constitutionally 
unsuited for a base hospital job. I got a curt reply from General 
Cowell, the DMS, saying that he understood and sympathised, but 
that I was too old for the forward-area work and, anyway, all the 
jobs were adequately filled. 

Again, luck and fate played their part on my side when one of the 
FSU surgeons became ill just at a moment when no one was im- 
mediately available to replace him, so off I went to take command of 
the 24th FSU, with Captain Wyman as my Number 2, the most 
brilliant anaesthetist with whom I have ever been privileged to work. 
Many other stories naturally go with these events, but as they are not 
related to the main theme I must reluctantly leave them out. 

The 24th FSU was in almost continuous action from Algeria 
through to Tunis, when the link-up occurred with the Eighth Army. 

A mixed force of First and Eighth Armies, the RAF and Navy, 
heavily supported by the 24th FSU, then captured the little island of 
Pantelleria, and a few weeks later we were off to Salerno. The 
occupation and establishment of a bridgehead at Salerno was the 
nearest thing to hell on earth that I have ever experienced, but I am 
once again wandering from my ultimate theme. 

All went well with us, working with the 46th Infantry Division 
under General Hawkesworth, until we reached the little village of 
Sipiciano in the snow-capped mountains ten miles south of Cassino— 
there I contracted jaundice quite badly and was evacuated back to 
Naples. 

While convalescing I passed the time writing a small book on 
abdominal injuries in war, and asked the ADMS—head of the local 
medical administration—if instead of going to Sorrento to con- 
valesce I could cadge a lift back to England to get the book published. 

‘Tam sorry’, he replied, ‘that is quite out of the question; after a 
month at Sorrento, you will return to duty here—you will not, Iam 
afraid, get your old unit back again.’ 

Three nights later there was the father and mother of an air raid 
on Naples—made all the more colourful by the fact that it was the 
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time of the full moon and Vesuvius was erupting furiously. Again the 
wheel of good fortune turned for me—at someone else’s expense. 
After breakfast the following morning, the Colonel Commanding 
the Hospital summoned me to say that the surgeon working in the 
hospital ship Aba, which was lying in the Bay of Naples waiting to 
return to England, had unfortunately been wounded in the previous 
night’s raid. The ADMS had telephoned suggesting that perhaps I 
might like to take his place for the return trip to England: I must 
report back to him as soon as the Aba completed the round trip back 
to Naples. With blessings on the head of the ADMS, I hurriedly 
packed and went on board; in a few hours I was heading for home 
and the real beginning of my story. 


CHAPTER II 


A Cup of Tea 


gee voyage back to England was without event. The dazzling 
white hospital ship Aba was plastered with red crosses and at 
night lit up by huge green searchlights to proclaim its identity. It was 
rather like a luxury cruise with the added efficiency of a warship. 
Only the bad fortune to encounter a loose floating mine or an ill- 
disposed U-boat commander could disturb the peace of the voyage, 
and neither of these potentialities occurred. We docked at Bristol and 
I took the train to London. 

Jaundice is a disgusting condition. It saps the morale, the muscles 
and the mind, leaving an infinite weariness, which only the passing 
of time slowly corrects, to make life become worth while again. My 
instructions were to report to Millbank on arrival in London, for a 
medical check-up. 

My house was closed, as the family were in Canada, so I went 
straight to my club and slept for the rest of the day. The following 
morning I was down at Millbank Hospital with half a dozen other 
officers to see the Medical Specialist. 

In the little group waiting there was a young French officer back 
from North Africa. He seemed a bit lost, and spoke no English at all. 
My French is fluent if not accurate, so we chatted together about 
whete we had each been working and our respective jobs, and so 
began a chain of events. 

My examination that day was thorough and at the end of it the 
Medical Specialist told me to go back to my club, to live simply and 
quietly and eat all I could cope with, to start ‘eraduated exercises’, 
whatever that might mean, and to come and see him again when I 
teally felt better, for a further check-up before returning to duty, 
presumably back to Italy. 

I walked in Hyde Park every morning and afternoon, a little 
further each time, and swam in the Club pool, one extra length a day. 
In a short time I started to feel fit again, to feel even a returning 
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enthusiasm and a taste for food. Except for an occasional wail of the 
sirens, the wat seemed a long way away and I was quite contented to 


leave it there. 


In an office not a mile from my club sat a Colonel Buckmaster, 
brooding over the decoded night reports from France. Uncle Jack 
needs more hats. No word from Margaret. The house is full. The messages 
all made sense by the time that they reached his desk. The Colonel 
turned to his secretaty: ‘Here’s an odd one: “R.P.” in the Depart- 
ment de L’Ain needs a French surgeon who can fight if need be. How 
do we set about that one? Ask Major MacKenzie to chase up the 
records department, the Medical Directory or the BMA or something 
—perhaps one of them can help.’ 

Half an hour later he had some meagre information on his desk. 
‘There are thirty-five French doctors practising in Great Britain and 
another five with the Free French. The latter are all General Duty 
Officers—none of them is a surgeon—and the Directory doesn’t 
mention if they can fight if required!’ MacKenzie paused: ‘Hold it! 
I saw Francois Defort at HQ yesterday, he told me that he had met a 
French-speaking British surgeon at Millbank Hospital, on sick leave 
from Italy or something. I'll find out what I can about him.’ 

After a telephone call to the hospital he went back to Maurice 
Buckmastet’s office. ‘This surgeon from Italy could be interesting. 
I think P’ll nip down to Millbank and look up his medical record.’ 

An hour later he telephoned Colonel Buckmaster from Millbank. 
‘This man may well be the answer. Experienced surgeon—aged 
forty-two—fluent French; but this is the thing, he has done three 
off the record courses in parachuting, small arms and unarmed com- 
bat. God knows how he got mixed up with real soldiers, but here it 
is in black and white. I have his address and will give him a ring.’ 


On the morning of this conversation in Colonel Buckmastet’s office 
which was reported to me later I was met by the Club porter on my 
return from an amble round the Park, with a message that a Major 
MacKenzie had telephoned from a Welbeck number, and a request to 
phone him back as soon as possible. I got through straight away, and 
the following conversation took place: 

‘Hallo! Is that Major Parker? I don’t suppose you remember me. 
My name’s MacKenzie and I believe that we met when you wete 
doing some interpreting with the local yokels for a Field Ambulance 
Commander at Sousse last year. Am I right ? Good; well, I heard that 








A Cup of Tea on 


you were in Town and I would rather like to have a chat with you 
about a proposition which I think you might find interesting. If you 
have nothing better to do, would you care to come over and have a 
cup of tea with me this afternoon? I have a flat on loan at 22b 
Welbeck House.’ 

I had nothing better to do: in fact, I had nothing to do at all except 
walk round the Park brooding over my jaundice, and so I went along 
at four o’clock that afternoon to Welbeck House. 

Iam not a particularly observant man, but there certainly did seem 
something odd about the flat. I was shown into a carpetless waiting- 
room by a young French secretary and told to wait. The airless little 
room was furnished with three very ‘office’ chairs, a small desk, and 
twelve telephones. Some sat on the desk, others sprang out of the 
wall, and some came through the floor. All shapes and sizes, and with 
different types of dialling systems. After a few minutes’ waiting, I 
was shown into the next room, which was equally replete with tele- 
phones, and also a desk behind which sat three men—Colonel 
Buckmaster, Major MacKenzie and a French colonel. All three shook 
my hand, and Major MacKenzie started his story. ‘I must apologise 
for luring you round here in this rather odd way, Major, but Colonel 
Buckmaster here will tell you what it is all about. By the way—I take 
it that you have no objection to this matter being discussed in 
French ?” 

Colonel Buckmaster stopped doodling on his writing-pad, and 
looked at me for nearly a minute without speaking. . . . ‘Briefly, 
Major, this is the position. We are a small part of an organisation 
which is concerned with the support of Resistance groups operating 
all over German-occupied France. Rather special qualifications are 
requited for these jobs, and it is not always easy to supply local 
demands. The work is intensely interesting, but not entirely without 
danger—for which an appropriate pay rise is offered. It so happens 
that just at the moment we ate looking for an experienced French- 
speaking surgeon who is capable of both taking considerable respon- 
sibility on his shoulders and possibly also of defending himself and 
his patients should the necessity arise. We would have been better 
pleased had it been possible to find a real French surgeon, but there 
is a nasty shortage of such in this country at the moment. Does this 
interest you? 

‘I should tell you by the way, that our information about you is 
that you are forty-two years old, in your youth you were an amateur 
boxer of some distinction, and until you joined the RAMC you were 
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a regular squash player and an exceptionally fit man for your age. 
We know also that you have had some training in the use of small 
arms and unarmed combat, and at least the preliminary exercises for 
parachuting, including drops from a tower and a plane. Before you 
answer any questions, | must also tell you that we know that you are 
married and have a wife and two children in Canada. You are there- 
fore under no obligation to us whatsoever—apart from signing a 
statement promising not to tell anyone that you have been to this 
office. If you don’t think such work is either to your liking or 
capacity, the matter is closed for ever.’ 

The whole set-up seemed slightly unreal, and it took me a minute 
to collect my wits. It all sounded rather frightening, but I felt that if 
I said ‘No, thank you’, I might be closing the door on what could be 
the adventure of my life. I said that I was very interested, but asked 
if they could give me just a few more details. 

The French colonel tapped quietly on the desk, and the only sound 
in the room was the raucous ticking of the clock on the mantlepiece. 
‘In a certain part of the south-east of France the Maquis have cleared 
an area of apptoximately forty square kilometres of all live Germans. 
They think that they can defend this area indefinitely. They therefore 
want to get themselves organised into something more than just ad 
hoc sabotage groups, and one of theit major headaches is the care and 
maintenance of about two hundred wounded men and women who 
at present ate being looked after in farms and other hiding-places, 
and even in the open forest. The local doctors do what they can for 
them, but the risks to themselves and their families if they are caught 
treating wounded Maquis are frightful. We therefore want to send a 
man to do the work, and he must be a man who will be totally com- 
mitted to the Maquis—with no local, medical, or other ties. He must, 
of course, be an experienced surgeon, and be capable also of helping 
in the defence of the wounded, should the occasion arise. Will that be 
enough information for the moment ?” 

The clock still ticked noisily. Hero or coward, or both? I felt 
agitated and nervous, my pulse seemed louder in my head than the 
ticking of the clock. It was obviously easier to say ‘Yes’ than ‘No, 
thank you’, with those three, silent, efficient men looking at me, and 
waiting for my reply. In simple terms it would have taken more 
moral courage than I possess to have said ‘No’. So I said “Yes, I'll go. 
It sounds most interesting, but may I please ask one more question P 
As presumably you have been doing this work for some time, can 
you give me some idea of the survival rates over there ?” 
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Colonel Buckmaster took up the tale. “That is a fair question, but 
difficult to answer accurately. I can tell you that we are intermittently 
in radio contact and through returns with nearly seventy-five per 
cent of all our agents in France. A few have disappeared into neutral 
countries such as Spain and Switzerland, or Monte Carlo, either 
because the local situation became too hot for them or for less savoury 
reasons; and some, of course, are dead. We have the impression that 
the last group owe their end either to the sheer bad luck inherent in 
any type of warfare, or to gross stupidity when they failed to carry 
out their instructions, or had become over confident.’ 

Well, that was that. No turning back. Hand-shakes all round, and 
I was now quite certain that I was a hero and not a coward after all. 
Colonel Buckmaster then said: ‘You will now sign this oath that you 
will not tell a soul of what is intended for you and—after seeing the 
dentist in the flat below—you will go back to your club and try to 
think out what might be the minimum requirements in the way of 
technical equipment, of which you will carry part on your back, and 
part will be dropped with you in containers. You will meet MacKen- 
zie tomorrow morning at nine o’clock at Marble Arch, and go for a 
walk with him in the Park, where you can talk in more detail—and 
for further information.’ 

“What on eatth have I got to go to the dentist for?’, I asked. 

“To have your stoppings changed to a French amalgam’, he 
replied. 


Two hours walking in the Park with MacKenzie the next morning 
and the pattern of future events became mote solid—and somehow 
more teassuring. An American surgeon’s roll of instruments that I 
had seen in North Africa seemed ideal for the work—light, well 
planned, and compact. Sulpha powder and evipan for anaesthesia. 
Morphine tablets, anti-tetanus serum and the rest. Plaster of Paris 
and compressed field dressings for the containers. What weapons 
would I need? As I would presumably only be required to use them 
at close range in my own defence and that of the wounded, I asked 
for a Colt .45. ‘What about clothes ?’ I went on. 

MacKenzie smiled: “Wait for it. You are going to enjoy this. A 
cosy chauffeuse-driven car will pick you up at your club this after- 
noon. The driver will not go into the Club to ask for you. You will 
find the car outside and a little further down the street at two-thirty 
sharp.’ 

A quick and silent drive to the Science Museum in South Kensing- 
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ton, where my taciturn French driver led me down to the basement, 
past one of the elderly Museum custodians dozing in the doorway, 
and along a cold corridor to another door which was opened on a 
password by an armed Marine Commando sergeant. 

The basement looked like nothing so much as a Complete Gents’ 
Outfitting Salon: rows of suits of every shape and size neatly on 
hangers; mounds of shirts, ties, handkerchiefs, socks, shoes, boots, 
brushes, razors, and soap; piles of corduroy trousers and leather 
jackets. The French chauffeuse spoke to me for the first time. 

‘It is suggested, sir, that you choose one smart suit, with appro- 
priate shirt and underwear, and for the rest just country clothes for 
living rough for perhaps two months. Everything here is French- 
made.’ She told me that all I saw in front of me had been ‘collected’ 
from a warehouse in Marseilles on a Commando raid mounted from 


North Africa about a year before. 
‘That must have been an epic story in itself’, was all I could find 


to say. 

An hour of trying on and off completed the sartorial and toilet 
problems, and all that I had chosen was quickly packed up. Just as I 
was leaving Major MacKenzie, who seemed to have come down from 
the Museum upstairs, joined me at the door. ‘Sorry that I can’t offer 
you a drink yet, but you can come and watch me have one while I 
give you a few more instructions.’ 

Back to the Park again, and another stroll under the trees. “There 
will be no time for you to do any special training, but in any case you 
don’t need it for what you will have to do. Now, what happens is 
that you go back to your club and do nothing. Go on with your 
“strength through joy” act in the swimming pool, and never leave 
the Club for more than two hours at a time. Timing now depends on 
available air space, and the moon. One day within the next two weeks 
you will receive a further message from me inviting you for another 
cup of tea—the one you didn’t have last time. Details to follow. 
Good-bye and good luck. Oh, sorry, I nearly forgot! Within the next 
forty-eight hours a girl will ring you up. She will give the name of 
Vivien Thomas and will invite you round to have a drink at her flat 
in Wimpole Street. It is important that you should go.’ 

Later that afternoon Miss Thomas rang me up and off I went for 
my drink. ‘My name is Vera Atkins, not Vivien Thomas’, she said. 
‘And hete is some more information and instructions for you. Your 
name in France will be Henri Martin and that of course will be on 
your identity card which will be given to you before you leave; your 
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age is to be forty-two, which I believe to be correct. Your father and 
mother ate both dead, but you have a sister living at No. 42 Rue St. 
Antoine at Brest, which is the town where you were born. Here is a 
descriptive pamphlet of the place, and some photos of Brest which 
you must do your best to memorise and then destroy. Your rank will 
be that of Commandant and your pay is as for a Major in the RAMC, 
with extra pay as a surgical specialist, and there is a further incre- 
ment.” She paused and looked at me and then turned towards the 
window, clasping and unclasping her hands and saying nothing. 

I asked her what she meant by a ‘further increment’, and then the 
penny dropped: danger money, of course. 

She gave a sigh of relief. “Yes, that’s it,’ she said. “Ten shillings a 
day as from the hour that you get the next telephone call, and until 
you come home again. Now you go downstairs to have your photo- 
graph taken, your identity card will be stamped for you authentically 
when you get to your destination; it’s safer that way.’ 

Five months later I was to hear what all the ‘nerve’ business was 
about when Vera and I were having supper together in a nightclub 
off the Champs-Elysées a few days after Paris had been liberated. For 
three years her job had been handing out last-minute instructions to 
men and women, many of whom she had got to know well during 
their training and security trials; her mind and memory were full of 
faces that she knew that she would never see again and ‘T felt ill from 
thinking about them and about you and all the others to follow you 
for as long as the war goes on’. She had incidentally been blown out 
of her own flat in a London air raid: quite a life. 


CHAPTER III 


Wimpole Street to the Jura 


O one would dispute the beauty of Hyde Park in the spring, 

but two laps of it each morning and two mote in the afternoon 
for seven days a week tends to take the edge off the appreciation of 
aesthetic qualities, and so far as I was concerned MacKenzie’s tele- 
phone call came just in time one Thursday afternoon about four 
o’clock. ‘Leave the Club immediately. Don’t pay your account. That 
will be settled for you later. Take a taxi to John Bell & Croydon, walk 
through the shop and out the other side, stroll on up to 57 Wimpole 
Street and ring the bell. The house appears to be empty; but it 
isn’t. Okay ?” 

My tring on the bell was answered immediately by a man who 
looked like and in fact was a security officer. 

‘Your identity card, please. Thank you, come this way.’ 

The front rooms of the house were empty and obviously long 
unoccupied, but the back half of at least three floors was a buzz of 
activity. I was greeted by the French chauffeuse who had driven me 
to the Science Museum Gents’ Outfitting Department two weeks 
before. 

‘Good evening, sit. Go through that door in the corner, please, 
and in the next toom you will find your hand luggage and some of 
the clothes that you chose. Change completely, leaving all your per- 
sonal papers, money and what have you with your own clothes and 
then come back here trying to look and feel like a Frenchman. As 
quick as you can; you will be leaving here shortly, in the second car.’ 


Downstairs there were already assembled about twenty men and 
women. Everyone seemed to know everybody except me, so I sup- 
pose that they must have done their training together. 1 somehow 
expected the atmosphere to be one of highly charged gaiety, because 
that is the way men and women of all nations seem to react in the face 
of imminent danger; but nothing could have been further from the 
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truth here. There was more the sombre and subdued tone of a board 
meeting for some business which wasn’t doing too well. 

Someone came in to call for the ‘First group, please’, and four 
men and a girl picked up their hand luggage and were gone. I was in 
the second group with four other men called forward; we found an 
elderly Daimler waiting in Wimpole Street, and so away. 

The conversation on the hour-and-a-half journey amounted to a 

detailed post-mortem of a game of bridge which had evidently been 
played by my companions the night before. Nobody spoke to me, 
and I found the curious anti-climactic atmosphere slightly frighten- 
ing; nothing seemed to match up to impending events. I didn’t 
recognise, and for that matter still don’t know, our destination with 
no road signs anywhere, but I have an idea that the last town we 
went through before reaching the airstrip might have been Stony 
Stratford, though that is no more than a guess. Two carloads were 
there before us, and another three arrived within a few minutes. I 
suppose that we had taken different routes to get to the same place, 
as I recognised most of the people from Wimpole Street. Five Dako- 
tas were drawn up on the tarmac. We were first shown into a tin hut 
and given a meal which everybody seemed to enjoy except me. Mine 
must have been the only dry mouth in the room. After the meal they 
all stopped talking and seemed to know what was going to happen 
next. 
In came the now-familiar figure of Colonel Buckmaster, followed 
by an orderly pushing a trolley full of parcels; one for each of us. 
My parcel contained a canvas belt with pockets bulging with a 
quarter of a million French francs and twenty-five gold sovereigns ; 
also a plastic packet containing fifty Benzedrine tablets and a very 
small metal box for two sinister little glass cyanide capsules, which 
needed no explanation; then my identity card—unstamped and 
looking horribly new; finally, a Colt Automatic and twenty-five 
rounds. ‘And here,’ said Maurice, ‘is an extra present from HM 
Government which you might find useful.’ 

He gave me a black Commando dagger with a sheath to strap on 
to my trouser leg: something with which I could kill total strangers, 
and made me feel for the first time, I think, the impact of the fact that 
my own profession of surgery was wedded, for the moment at least, 
to that of total war. No nonsense about the Geneva Convention and 
all that. 

By now the first groups were climbing into their planes. I was 
taken with six other men and hustled into the third Dakota in the 
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line, to become airborne in a matter of minutes. It would have been 

fascinating to have known the different destinations of the other four 
lanes. 

: A little more than an hour later we landed on an airstrip on a steep 

cliff overlooking the sea. Again, I don’t know where it was, but it 

could have been on the coastline near Mevagissey, where I had spent 

a couple of weeks’ holiday the year before. 

An RAF officer introduced himself and invited us into their mess 
for a last cup of English tea, and also to meet our pilot for the flight 
into France. My heart sank—he was a young colonel, couldn’t have 
been more than thirty years old—and an American. 

My thoughts took me back nearly a year, to Tabarka in North 
Africa. I had arrived alone there late one night in transit from one 
RAMC unit to another. Tabarka had been occupied by American 
ground troops for about ten days, but that didn’t stop the US Air 
Force from blowing the place sky high in a two-hour concentrated 
air raid. A number of Gls and about two hundred Arab civilians were 
killed and wounded, and the hut I was to sleep in had gone up in 
flames. For a little spiritual comfort I went off to the Officers’ and 
Sergeants’ Bar; one or other of the messes had been blown sky high, 
so they had improvised a combined mess for both officers and 
NCOs. The hut was solid with American and French soldiers seeth- 
ing with fury at what had happened and standing four deep at the bar 
drowning their sorrows and angers. 

I felt too tired after a long journey to fight my way through for a 
glass of Algerian wine, so sat myself in a corner to wait for a gap in 
the line. Suddenly I heard behind me, in a P. G. Wodehouse ‘My 
man Jeeves’ voice: ‘Excuse me, sir, perhaps you would like a drink ? 
What may I get you, please?’ I turned and there beside me was an 
ex-barman from the International Sportsmen’s Club, where I had 
been staying just before I left London. He was now resplendent in 
the uniform of a sergeant in the Army Catering Corps. 

I felt very much at home again and had a glass, served on a tray 
with a ceremonial bow, in no time at all. 

My apologies for this ‘aside’ unrelated to immediate events, but 
coincidental and part of the picture of war. 

To return to the main theme and our impending departure to 
France, and with the memory of Tabarka still in my mind, I specu- 
lated gloomily as to what country this handsome young colonel was 
planning to drop us into and at what hour of the day or night. In the 
event, there was never a more uncharitable nor less justified reflection. 
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Airborne again, we crossed the coast of France shortly after mid- 
night at about ten thousand feet. All very peaceful, quiet and dark 
till just after two o’clock, when quite suddenly and apparently from 
nowhere, red tracer bullets came streaming past the windows of the 

lane. 
: The Dakota gave a great lurch and nose-dived into a mass of cloud 
clearly visible in the moonlight below us. And here we stayed circling 
for half an hour. The American radio operator came into the body of 
the plane to tell us that there was nothing to worry about. The other 
plane was probably from the German night-fighter training school at 
Amberiou near Lyons, and our pilot was quite sure that he had ‘lost’ 
it. I did not have the impression that any of us shared his conviction. 

Out of the clouds again, and presumably once more ‘on course’: 
at exactly twenty minutes past three the radio operator came back 
again to say that in ten minutes we should be over the dropping zone 
and so as we statted to lose height we made final adjustments to 
parachutes, etc. 

Of the ground below we could see nothing except a vague chang- 
ing pattern of dark grey-green forest country and lighter areas which 
must have been open farmland; not a glimmer of a light anywhere. 
Exactly ten minutes later, through the watery mist below, we saw a 
diamond-shaped area of fires breaking the darkness. 

‘Once over to show recognition lights, and the second time round, 
out you go, boys.’ And out we went into the faintly whistling silence 
of a perfect drop into the middle of the fiery diamond. 

I know nearly nothing about compasses, but to have travelled nine 
hundred miles in a night, which included getting lost in the clouds 
for half an hour, and to arrive dead on time in an area relatively the 
size of a penny stamp in the middle of France will always seem to me 
to be little short of a miracle of navigational skill. 

The technique of parachuting needs no description from me; it 
was a commonplace of war, and since then I suppose has been done 
hundreds of thousands of times with only an occasional minor 
accident and even fewer deaths, from the chute failing to open or a 
hard landing. Here there was the slight possibility of being shot at 
from the ground, but it was a negligible risk, as the fires would not 
have been there to welcome us had there been Germans in the 
vicinity. 

I had two personal anxieties, the first stemming from my age, and 
the second on account of the nature and hardness of the surface that 
we should land on. A fracture would have been a disaster, turning 
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me in one minute from a potential asset to a total liability. As one 
gets older increasing calcification occurs in the bones, making them 
mote brittle, however strong and well trained the man’s muscles 
may be and however practised he is, and the latter was not one of my 
advantages. 

The six of us did not go out ona static line; we used rip cords and 
jumped quickly on the red light, in a prearranged order. A tremulous 
count of five and our parachutes opened at about two thousand feet 
from the ground. 

Fortunately again for me, the serrzsage selected was perfect; a field 
a thousand yards long by three hundred wide, with a surface of soft 
thick grass. It was just outside the little village of Izernore, which lies 
on the main road running between Nantua and Oyonnax. There was 
no ‘jar’ on landing, and with a quick roll over we were all out of our 
harness before the first Masquisards reached us. 

Twenty minutes later the plane itself landed with a reverberating 
bump on the same dropping zone. I believe that this came about 
because the pilot decided that too many of his containers held large 
quantities of high explosives and, if even one of these had landed ona 
dropping-zone fire, the resulting explosion would have lit up the 
countryside for miles around. 

I don’t know what I expected to find on landing. Eerie silence and 
heavily armed figures creeping towards us in the darkness, I think. 
In fact, we were at once surrounded by a cheering mass of ragged 
young men, mostly between eighteen and twenty-five years old, with 
one or two older officers; altogether about a hundred, I would think. 

Hand-shakes and kisses and cheers all round, and we were led off 
to an old chateau in the woods at the edge of the landing-ground. 

This first ‘welcoming committee’ merits a brief description. 
Mostly young boys with a few skirted figures which could be taken 
for girls; every imaginable variety of clothes—layers of them—and 
all very dirty. Boys and girls alike all carried revolvers, some just 
loosely stuck in the belt and held there precariously by a piece of 
string; all of them had daggers, and a privileged few carried British 
and German tommy guns. They looked underfed, and I was to 
discover later that quite a few were suffering from the long-continued 
effects of undernourishment in the form of vitamin shortage—sore 
and bleeding gums and unsteady gait when carrying the lightest of 
rucksacks—and their sacks were anything but light. 

The immediate problem was the disposal of the Dakota, which had 
not been expected to land at all. In an incredibly short space of time, 
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a clearing was found and enlarged by chopping down some of the 
smaller trees, and the pilot taxied slowly into the space provided. 
The cut saplings were then laid across as much of the plane as pos- 
sible. I saw the Dakota in daylight some hours later and, considering 
the impromptu nature of the arrangement, the concealment was quite 
remarkable, at least from the ground. 

The four American crew of the Dakota and the six of us who had 
been dropped were now hurried off to the chateau which was for a 
brief time the Maquis Headquarters, there to meet Commandant 
Romans, the legendary commander of the Maquis de l’Ain. 

I say ‘legendary’ as I write now, but at that moment when I first 
met him he meant nothing to me, except that he was ‘Le Patron, 
Commandant Romans’, and in command of local operations. 

There was no doubt in my mind when I met him, however, as to 
who was the headman in this mob. He was in his early forties, talked 
at the speed of a machine gun, and when he talked everybody listened. 
He was dressed in rough country clothes, riding breeches and a short 
waterproof jacket, and he was scrupulously clean, in striking contrast 
to the rest of the crowd standing round. He carried a gendarme’s 
revolver on a leather belt over his shoulder. The gun was slung at 
the back somewhere between his broad shoulder blades. He was a 
little man—perhaps five feet six inches tall, but he looked and was 
‘captain of all he surveyed’. 

I was told later that he had had some years of regular military 
service before 1939, but had given up his military career to become 
a professional journalist. He was taken back into the army on general 
mobilisation, but from the moment of defeat and the disintegration 
of the French Atmy he had dropped everything and taken to the 
Maquis. Here he quickly organised groups of saboteurs on his own 
and started operations calculated to disturb if not disrupt the 


occupying forces. 


To continue the story of this first night—the Patron received us all, 
his eyes darting from face to face, and I felt each of us was being 
analysed and diagnosed as he did so. He spoke to the American pilots 
and crew fitst, none of whom spoke French, and he not a word of 
English; but it made little difference, and I am sure that they under- 
stood all of his short speech of thanks and congratulations. 

It was five o’clock in the morning now, but Romans looked as 
fresh as paint, and when it came to my turn to shake his hand he said: 
‘T hope that you will be the answer to one of our major worties. Come 
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and see me at ten o’clock tomorrow morning; I will set you the 
problem and you will give me the answer.’ 

With the Patron was another unusual character—an Englishman 
called Xavier. He not only spoke perfect French, but also local and 
Maquis patois. He had been in France, I believe, for more than a 
year, and had a reputation among the French for skill in guerrilla 
warfare and physical courage which was breath-taking. 

Unfortunately Xavier left the following morning on the plane 
that had brought us to France, so I had no opportunity until some 
months later of getting to know him and learning something about 
the life there. By the time he came back I had learned quite a bit 
myself. 


When the introductions were completed the Patron said: ‘Now come 
along, all of you. Have a good dinner and then some sleep.’ 

Most of the mob that had met us on the dropping zone now went 
off to bed on the floors of the many upstair rooms of this huge 
chateau; I suppose that they must have had their meal before we 
landed. For the dinner we numbered about forty, including the new 
arrivals and the crew of the Dakota. It was the strangest and most 
heterogeneous collection of men and women that I have ever seen 
assembled at one table. The Patton sat at the head and the waiters 
were themselves Maquis who had already eaten and also prepared our 
meal. Every level of society was represented here: the majority were 
local peasants from the farms and villages in the mountains, but 
quite a number, as judged at least by their odd assortment of clothes 
as well as their physical appearance, were townspeople—bank clerks, 
medical students and professional and business men of all gtades who 
had abandoned their careers for a life of great hardship, fighting and 
perpetual danger; quite a number bore the scars of the ptevious 
months of fighting. 

They all kept their revolvers and knives on their belts as they ate 
and their Sten guns and rifles were leant against the wall behind each 
man’s seat, well within reach. The oldest men there were two weather- 
beaten farm-hands, probably in their middle fifties and as tough as 
leather, who had lived their entire lives in the forest country of the 
Jura. Whatever their origin, all the men looked fit and strong, but 
very thin; I would think that this celebration dinner that we were 
now enjoying was the best that they had eaten for many months. 

T wondered how I was going to make the grade in such a crowd 
of seasoned ‘terrorists’, as the Germans called them, and felt myself 
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the wrong side of forty, albeit only by two years. I was 
also slightly obsessed by the fact that I was still at the tail-end of an 
attack of jaundice and wondered how I would stand up to what 
seemed likely to be the triple role of surgeon, soldier and Boy Scout 
in this strange world; I could only claim to be something of a 
specialist in one of these three roles. May I invite you to try jaundice 
one day yourself, kind reader, to learn what an obsession it can 
become? 

The most incongruous member of this assembly was a little boy 
aged fourteen who was sitting nearly opposite to me and next to an 
enormous man who was obviously his father. I asked my immediate 
neighbour how it came about that a child of his age could become 
involved in this set-up. He told me the story. 

It seems that the boy’s mother had been a very pretty woman, 
and that a collaborator who was incidentally a well-known character 
in the town was in love with her. In order to put his desires to practi- 
cal effect and get the woman for himself, he had told the Germans 
that the husband was a Maquisard, which at that moment in time was 
absolutely untrue; the man was a simple gardener, getting on with 
his job as best he could and minding his own business. The verbal 
accusation was enough for the Gestapo and the man was immediately 
arrested for interrogation. 

That same night the would-be seducer, or rather raper, went to the 
man’s house, but the wife put up a violent resistance, and he mur- 
dered her; the little boy was asleep in his room upstairs and fortunately 
heard nothing of the macabre events occurring in the room below. 

After a long interrogation the husband was put in a cell for the 
night for further questioning the following morning, but during the 
night he knocked on the door of his cell and asked to go to the 
lavatory. The German night guard opened the door and that was his 
last moment on earth; the huge Frenchman strangled him and was 
out of the police station before the second night guard stumbled on 
the body of his companion. 

The Frenchman ran as fast as he could back to his house and toa 
scene of unimaginable horror. His dead wife, half-naked, stabbed in 
the throat, was lying in a pool of blood on the sofa. The man closed 
the door quietly and went upstairs to rouse his young son; then the 
two of them faded out into the night and into the Maquis. 

The murderer was a well-known local character and when, some 
months later, the Germans were finally driven for ever out of the 
area he prudently left with them and was never seen again; I don’t 
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know if he was ever traced back into Germany, but I hope so. The 
little boy was told that his mother had gone to stay with a sick friend 
to help her in some other part of the town and did not know the true 
facts until after the war was over. 

At the time that I saw him he was bright-eyed and excited, so 
proud and happy to be with all these fighting men, living in a fantasy 
world and surrounded by stark reality. He had his own revolver and 
I am told that he had been taught how to fire a Sten gun. . . Bang! 
Bang! You’re dead—only this time not a children’s game. 

This hideous story was by no means unique in France during the 
occupation and accounted for much of the pathological hatred that 
operated in the minds of the Maquis. 

As for the rest of the diners, if dinner is the right word for a meal 
at five o’clock in the morning, they seemed very much at ease 
notwithstanding the presence of German troops within twenty-five 
miles of us. They all talked at the same time and wanted to hear from 
me all about the war in North Aftica and Italy, and more especially 
about the effects on morale of the bombing raids on our big cities in 
England. I did my best to paint a picture of our reaction during the 
eight months of the bombing of London. Those old enough to 
remember it don’t need to have the canvas touched up, and those too 
young to remember had better stay that way. 

One of the men made a curious but singularly logical remark to 
me. ‘You know, monsieur,’ he said, ‘we took some comfort from 
seeing those great fleets of bombers going towards England night 
after night, because we were being told incessantly on the radio by 
Dr. Goebbels that London had been totally destroyed, Coventry was 
a heap of ashes and that Bristol had disappeared off the map, etcetera 
etcetera. Well, if that was really true, then why did the raids have to 
go on? And what about the counter-raids now coming from Eng- 
land? Therefore we knew it wasn’t true, the “hitback” from 
England was increasing and we felt better about it.’ During the meal 
T learned much about the cause and the origin of the Resistance from 
the Frenchmen sitting on either side of me at the table. 

The word Maquis is Corsican and means the scrub-country of the 
mountainsides. It seems that private and family vendettas have, or at 
least had, for centuries been one of the major preoccupations among 
the Corsicans, this being combined with a unanimous and traditional 
hatred of the police and local authorities: almost a national sport, like 
cricket in England. At times, however, the slaughter rate became so 
frightful that one of more men with their women were declared out- 
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law, and anybody could kill them and take their property free of 
charge, so to speak. 

At such times these terrorists would take their weapons and such 
meagre belongings as they could carry on their backs and disappear 
into the maquis, where they might have to lie low for months or even 
years, until the hatreds generated by their past violence had been 
forgiven, if not forgotten. They would then creep back to their 
villages and probably start the murder business all over again. 

At the moment when France officially capitulated, and even more 
so after the total German occupation, a number of men, sometimes 
lone individuals, but usually in little groups of perhaps ten or 
twenty men took to the maquis, determined to fight on, whatever 
decision their politicians might have reached for France as a whole. 
Many of these men were totally unarmed, but began to equip them- 
selves at least with revolvers by attacks on the local police stations 
and seizing the constabulary revolvers, and sometimes rifles as well. 
I gather that some of these raids did not meet the determined resis- 
tance from the police that one might have expected—in fact, many 
of the French police were wholly in sympathy with the movement 
and took an active part in it. 

Gradually these small isolated groups started to coalesce and to 
get themselves organised for purposes of sabotage and general 
nuisance to the German occupying troops. Some of them, by a 
vatiety of means, usually small fishing boats in the early days at least, 
got ovet to England to tell the story of their desperate and lonely 
struggles. 

In England the Free French, under the leadership of General 
Koenig, and the British, organised by men such as Lord Selborne, 
Sir Colin Gubbins and Colonel Buckmaster, quietly and quickly made 
plans to help the Maquis: by the parachuting in of weapons and ex- 
plosives, wherever the liaison was accurate enough and areas could 
be pinpointed by radio sets; and also by sending in well-armed and 
trained men and women to join with, and help, the local Resistance 
groups. Nearly, but not all, those who did this work were ‘officer 
trained’, had, of course, to be bi-lingual and wore civilian clothes. 

As the war progressed the elements in the Resistance, who had at 
first been of purely patriotic origin, became divided into two main 
political groups—the Gaullists and the Communists—fighting their 
common Teutonic enemy, but for different political reasons; the 
former worked for the destruction of the Germans and the leadership 
of de Gaulle, while the latter were preparing themselves to seize 
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power in France the moment the last German was killed or back in 
his own country. Both groups fought heroically and often combined 
forces in the common cause—but not always. 

The gap between the two groups widened, and by the time I came 
on the scene the separation was obvious. I can only write of what I 
saw myself—and I know well that in many parts of France the Com- 
munists ot Francs-Tireurs Partisans, as they were called, played the 
major role in the street-to-street fighting—but more of this later in 
the story; it was not my impression during my time in the Ain that 
the activities of the local FTP were a decisive factor in the struggle 
against the Germans. 

We finished our meal with lots of wine—a very solid eating at that 
early hour of the morning, and off to bed. 

Karly the following morning I was introduced to two distin- 
guished old ladies, who presumably were the owners of the chateau. 
We had some ersatz coffee together and a formal conversation, 
which might have come straight out of a mid-Victorian novel and 
had no relation to their present astonishing way of life. Forty hours 
later their chateau was burned to the ground; I never heard what 
happened to the two old ladies. Nor, for that matter, did I ever see 
again, or hear what happened to, four of the six of us who dropped 
that night. They were gone in the morning. The Dakota went on its 
way the following morning—destination unknown, but I believe 
that it was to Corsica, there being a petrol-shortage problem as the 
result of our having had to stooge about on evasive action in the 
clouds. The sixth man to be dropped with us was one Bayard—at 
least that was his name for me until we met on home ground in 
England many weeks later. 

He was a Scotsman, who at that time at least spoke very little 
French; he was also a small-arms expert, who had been sent over to 
instruct the Maquis in the handling of hand grenades and the like, 
and particularly the Sten gun. The Maquis had plenty of these latter, 
but the Sten gun, undoubtedly the cheapest and one of the most 
effective arms for close fighting, is also a very dangerous weapon— 
almost as dangerous, in fact, in the hands of an ignorant friend as 
those of a malignant enemy. There had already been a number of 
tragic accidents among the uninstructed Maquis. Bayard had a diffi- 
cult and dangerous job to do, particularly under the circumstances 
to be shortly described, because a life of ‘tip and run’ warfare does not 
lend itself to periods of instruction and example. Practice shooting 
exercises were likely to attract unhealthy attention, and I saw little 
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of his work until we reached the highest ranges of the Jura. In spite 
of his problems he earned the respect and affection of us all, and was 
of the greatest help to me personally when we reached our final 
hiding place at the Crét de Chalame. 

I am afraid that in this story of mine there are many gaps which 
can never be filled. What is called the cloak-and-dagger life is not 
one in which confidences are exchanged. Each had a purpose and 
mission—and that was his, ot her, affair, not to be shared with 
anyone. 

Reverting for a moment to that dawn meeting with the reception 
committee, I found my most immediate problem to be one of lan- 
guage. I speak, at least I pride myself that I speak fluent if inaccurate 
French, but a combination of the local patois of the Jura and the 
quasi-military jargon of the Maquis was another language again, and 
it was a matter of a week or two before I could understand all that 
they were talking about and, not less important, that they could 
understand what I was trying to say to them. To give you a few 
examples of the Maquis argot: a glass of wine was not called, as you 
might think, w# verre de vin, it was un coup de pif; and a revolver or 
automatic pistol was known as an picard. And then there was that 
most extraordinary of all nouns wa bidule. One would speak of ‘wn 
mawuvais bidule’ or ‘un bon bidule’, and neither seemed to have a specific 
connotation. Months after these early days, René Guillet, of whom I 
shall have mote to say in another chapter, tried not entirely success- 
fully to define the meaning of this peculiar word. It amounted to 
this, a frightful mess, a total chaos, call it what you like, but some- 
thing nevertheless which seemed to work out all right in the end. I 
can think of only two approximations to it. The first is the interior 
of a pre-1914 French railway engine: filth and grease evetywhere, 
oil-soaked rags lying on the floor of the cab within inches of the 
furnace and right under the driver’s feet; yet the trains ran well, on 
time, and things rarely went wrong. The second example is the wire- 
less receiving-set of the do-it-yourself order put together by a school- 
boy: bits of multicoloured wire sticking out like the quills of a 
potcupine from every hole and corner of the apparatus, but per- 
fectly satisfactory in its function. Two examples of bon bidules, I sup- 
pose, while a mawais bidule would presumably be the same organised 
chaos but with a less satisfactory end result. I don’t think that either 
René Guillet or I are yet quite clear about the final definition. 

About mid-morning the Patron sent for me to explain his and my 
problems. ‘First I must tell you that your name here will be Parsifal, 
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and that is your only name, irrespective of what is on your identity 
card. Now, here are two maps of our “Maquis occupied” area.’ 

In fact, I had already been issued with two silk handkerchief maps 
of the area while in the plane, just after we left the English coast— 
but they were on a smaller scale and covered a larger area than that 
in which I was involved. 

The Patron then summarised: ‘In a thirty-five kilometre area 
around here there are about two hundred wounded men hidden in a 
variety of places—a few in houses on the outskirts of towns and 
villages. Quite a number are already in hospital, being looked after 
by the local doctors and nurses at enormous risk to all concerned. 
Some are lying out on the ground on the edge of the forest. They 
haven’t had any medical help or dressings changed and all that for 
weeks, and quite a few may be dead. I personally don’t know where 
they are, but the locals feed them when they can, and you will always 
be able to locate them if you go the right way about it. 

“As nobody here knows you yet, I am giving you a personal body- 
guard for the next week or two. All these boys in the Resistance are 
very trigger-minded, and if you, while unknown to them, started 
asking leading questions about locations, you could very easily be 
shot dead before you had finished talking; the more intelligent 
among them, at least, would spot that you are not French. Your body- 
guard is an Algerian Legionary named Mimil. He escaped capture 
somewhere near Dunkirk and has been with us ever since. He’s 
formidable and everybody knows him. Incidentally, he was shot 
through the left lung and still has some trouble with his wounds; 
perhaps you can help him, too. He will not leave you until I am 
reasonably satisfied that most people know who you are and why 
you are here.’ 

Incidentally, the Patron himself had a permanent bodyguard, in 
fact more than one, which was not surprising considering the price 
that there was on his head. Two or three men were always near him; 
they didn’t look any different from the other men; I soon got to 
know them by sight, but never spoke to them. His official bodyguard 
was too obvious and quite unreal in a sort of musical-comedy way. 
I doubt if he could read or write. He looked like an unsuccessful 
all-in wrestler and always wore a Gestapo officet’s peaked cap. He 
bristled with weapons, which included a hand grenade held in his 
belt only by the release lever. My impression was that he was a bigger 
menace to himself and the Patron, and indeed anybody else within 
twenty yards of him, than he would ever have been to the Germans. 
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‘You will have a car and driver for two or three days,’ the Patron 
continued. ‘The car moves beautifully on 90 octane German petrol. 
Tour round the whole occupied area and find some building other 
than an already functioning hospital which you think might be 
quickly converted into a purely Maquis hospital, and take it over. 
Don’t make contact with any local doctors and no more than is 
absolutely necessary with the civil authorities, though this is to some 
extent inevitable for the feeding and bedding of your patients. I 
believe you have money with you; if you need more, say so. There 
is no shortage of genuine French bank-notes printed in England with 
French dyes—I wonder how that was done, don’t you?’ 
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Mimil was brought in. He was six feet tall and clicked his heels to 
attention like a guardsman. He had already been told about his future 
function. I liked him instinctively and immediately. He said how 
honoured he was to be assigned the job of being my bodyguard, and 
that was just how I felt about it myself. 

The following morning was spent with the Patron at the impro- 
vised law courts at Nantua where the Maquis were investigating 
collaborators, but much mote of this later in my story. In the after- 
noon I started my tour of the countryside with Mimil and Georges 
the driver, and my maps. 

‘Georges’ Barton, the driver, was no ordinary character: a slightly 
built man of about thirty, with a ready smile, which could turn into a 
savage snarl in a flash if someone or something annoyed him, he had 
a stubbly square chin, which looked as if he had actually shaved, but 
probably four days before and with a very blunt razor. His occupa- 
tion in peacetime was that of a forester. He owned considerable areas 
of pine forest and his own sawmills, but he looked sadly at the forest 
above us because thousands of acres of trees were turning a rusty 
brown owing to some tree disease, and there was no labour available 
to control and check the condition. In spite of his slight build, his 
physical strength was enormous. At our first meeting I had no 
opportunity to appreciate this, as we had a petrol-driven car, but 
later I saw him many times stoking up the gay-av-bois cats that we 
normally used, hour after hour of back-breaking work feeding the 
furnaces with wooden blocks. In addition, his skill at repairing cars 
that looked ready for the scrap-heap was an education even for a 
professional mechanic. He was a non-smoker and drank sparingly. 
I once saw him in a fist fight, if you could call it that. The other man 
was twice his size, but it was all over in two minutes, his hapless 
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opponent was out like a light and remained so for over ten 
minutes. 

Properly cleaned up, and with the zareba on his chin removed with 
a sharp razor, he was very good-looking and with a virility to match 
his looks. I am told that many girls still remember his visits to their 
bedrooms with souveniresque sighs of satisfaction. Georges’s emo- 
tional attachment to the Maquis and loyalty to the Patron were total, 
I know nothing of his family background, but quite apart from his 
motoring skills, he had a very astute mind. He would have made a 
superb Chief of Police and/or an equally successful gangster. 
Immediately after the Germans were finally cleared out of France he 
set off to ‘win’ large tracts of the Black Forest to add to his French 
holdings, but there he got into setious trouble with the American 
occupying forces, partly, I suspect, because he spoke no English at 
all. There was some unpleasant misunderstanding of which I never 
heard the details and Georges returned home; no doubt, some 
American next-of-kin had to be placated, but not I suspect by 
Georges himself. 


The Department de l’Ain as you approach it from Lyons is flat 
country—but as soon as you come to what they call the foothills of 
the Jura—they are much higher than our Sussex Downs and more 
precipitous—you meet winding roads through narrow gorges and 
little streams running in the valleys below. The trees are mostly 
those that you find in the English countryside, though some of the 
foothills here are topped with pines and covered by snow for part of 
the winter. As you move further eastward towards the country where 
the events to be described took place the valleys are deeper and 
wider and well populated—mostly running north and south, and 
crossed by the great river Ain winding its way to the Sadne and 
Rhone, across the flat country to Lyons. 

Further east still the great ranges of the Jura mountains dominate 
the Department. They, too, mainly run north and south. It is a wild 
country covered thickly by fir trees with small scattered villages and, 
hidden deep in the forest, huge farms, many of which have been 
there for centuries. These farms are usually owned by single families, 
who have never lived anywhere else. The whole family lives to gether, 
With great-grandfather sitting sunning himself on the porch and 
puffing at his pipe, while the great-grandchildren scamper round his 
feet with the puppies and pigs and chickens. 

When a marriage occurs in the family they don’t think of leaving 
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the home. Everybody gets busy and a new wing—really another 
small house—is built on to the main building at some suitable point, 
and so the family tribe grows. 

These farms are difficult to find, snow-bound for part of the year 
and contain enormous stocks of salted and dried food, quite apart 
from the seasonal crops. Many of these farms were our sole means of 
survival during the ‘hunted’ periods of the weeks to come. 

The highest mountain-tops in the Jura are snow-covered for nine 
months of the year, but the range ends precipitously on its eastern 
flank where it drops down to the flat Pays Gex with its lovely little 
villages like St. Jean-de-Gonville and Ferney-Voltaire, named after 
the great Voltaire himself, who lived there precariously, very near 
to the Swiss border, and ready to make a dash for it when Louis 
XIV became angry with his publications, pronouncements and 
‘Socialist’ philosophy. The Pays Gex is ten to thirty miles wide and 
loses its name at the Swiss border. 

This is a peaceful, lovely country and it seemed hard to believe 
that it could be in the middle of a German-occupied France. 

As we toured the country much of our time was spent in scream- 
ing at Georges to make him drive at something less than eighty miles 
an hour and so give me a chance to look around and of finding a 
suitable site for a Maquis hospital. 

On the first evening of my day’s touring I had to report a blank, 
but on the second day I found a modern school building called the 
Ecole Nationale de Matiéres Plastiques, which was in the middle of 
the town of Oyonnax. Either it had been closed by the Germans or 
the children were on holiday, for the only occupants were the 
Director, Monsieur 'Taureau, his wife and daughter. The site was as 
near perfection as could be hoped for. Beds and bedding all provided, 
and an excellent cookhouse. 

M. Taureau courteously took me round the whole building and 
grounds, but I did not tell him the purpose of my visit until I had 
completed the tour. 

When I did tell him he at once said: ‘Frankly, I don’t like the idea; 
the Germans could come back at any minute, and I think that I shall 
have to discuss this with the Mayor and other authorities to whom I 
am responsible for this school. 

‘Tam sorry, sir,’ I replied, ‘but you cannot and will not discuss this 
matter with anybody. The only authority I recognise is Commandant 
Romans; this is my decision and I know that it will be his, too. I hope 
that you and your family will stay here and help me, and I am sure 
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that you can, but you are at liberty to move out immediately if you 
wish—and tonight.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders ina non-committal way, and then took 
me to his private apartment to meet his wife, and have an aperitif. 
He was scarcely half-way through repeating to his wife what I had 
just told him when she cut him short. ‘Of course we stay and we will 
do anything we can to help you. But we must see the Mayor im- 
mediately; he isa Communist and more in danger of his life than you 
are with all your revolvers and armed men.’ 

Monsieur Taureau telephoned the Mayor and was told that he 
would be with us at the school in a few minutes. 

His worship was a little old man with bright beady eyes and a face 
full of human kindness. ‘Of course,’ he said, ‘this is no great problem. 
The feeding I can look after—personnel to help may be more diffi- 
cult. I will do my best to screen them, but collaborators are evety- 
where, and this is a danger, but it will be my responsibility. When do 
you expect to move in?’ 

I told him that I would move in that same night, and that I would 
start by moving in all wounded Maquis from the local hospital and 
private homes, the rest to follow when I could find them. 

By midnight we had thirty beds occupied in the ‘wards’, and had 
converted a small room on the same floor into a sort of operating 
theatre. It was well lit and would suit me admirably, at least for 
emergency surgery. 


The grapevine operated with fantastic speed, all through the next day 
pathetic and smelly bundles of half-starved men were coming in by 
car and cart in twos and threes, without any organisation on my part. 
All of their wounds were infected and fly-infested messes, but needed 
little more than to be cleaned up and redressed. Some open com- 
pound fractures had to be replastered, but at the moment nothing 
could be done about the bad position of some of the fractures, as no 
anaesthetist was available. There were no abdominal or chest cases; 
such as had occurred had died of their injuries. The major factor was 
as much malnutritional as surgical. We worked hard all day with the 
help of a dozen volunteer nurses and other helpers that the Mayor 
had organised. 

On the second evening at the school the Director and his wife 
invited me to dine with them. It started as a delightful evening, with 
the usual superb cooking of the simplest of food by the Director’s 
wife and their eleven-year-old daughter. The little family was avid 
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for information about conditions in England and how the war was 
really going. Just as I was saying ‘Good night and thank you’, the 
telephone rang and I saw for the first time what it meant to be a 
civilian living in an enemy-occupied country. 

Except for vital and personal matters, nobody used the telephone, 
because it could be, and usually was, tapped; the telephone-exchange 
operators were hand-picked by the Germans. The Director went as 
white as a sheet—his wife clutched his arm as he walked, almost 
tottered, to the telephone. The little girl started to cry. A pause, and 
then a voice from the other end of the line. 

‘Hold on, please. Monsieur Parsifal, this is for you.’ 

‘Parsifal ” 

‘Oui, Patron.’ His voice was unmistakable fortunately. 

‘’m speaking from Headquarters. A man is going to speak to you 
in English; it is safer—believe everything he says and do as he advises. 
Over to you, and contact me as and when you can; good luck to 

ou.’ 

: Then there came over the line an English voice with an American 
accent. ‘Parsifal, things have gone bad on us tonight. The Germans 
are reoccupying the area in strength from the south-west, Grenoble 
direction. Our patrols at the periphery have either been killed or are 
falling back on to the HQ here. You have two jobs to do, and the 
first is desperately urgent. There are thirty-one wounded Maquis in 
the hospital at Nantua, and you have to get them out and take them 
away with you. A petrol-driven car will pick you up in a few 
minutes.’ 

The car arrived almost before I had put the telephone down and 
with the driver and one other man with a Sten gun we roared off 
through the night to Nantua. 

Three lorries were drawn up in a side street behind the hospital 
and they were waiting for me to organise the transfer of the most 
helpless cases from their beds to the lorries. All the nurses as well as 
the patients who were sufficiently fit to help worked like slaves, and 
so between us we heaved and humped out nineteen of them; some 
were in heavy plaster casts, but fortunately quite a few of them were 
able somehow to get out of bed and into the lorries without assis- 
tance. 

We were loading the nineteenth man on to a lorry when I heard 
the rumble and roar of some other sort of transport arriving. I ran 
to the front window of the hospital and there were the Germans 
driving up to the entrance in armoured cars. Four of them. 
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Well, you can’t fight armoured cars with Sten guns and it must be 
admitted that part of the drive and pattern of the mind at such a 
moment is the urge for personal survival. I ran down the corridor, 
calling as I ran that all those who were helping us should drop every- 
thing and get into the lorries, and I jumped through one of the back 
windows of the hospital myself and into my car. Not very heroic, 
but the alternative would have been mass slaughter. 

From the front of the hospital, and with their engines running, I 
suppose that the Germans did not hear the lorries drive away from 
the street at the back, and so we got clear away and back to Oyonnax. 

The Germans sealed the hospital for the night and in the morning 
examined all the patients, ripping off dressings and plasters to do so. 
They spotted all the eleven men that we had deserted, hauled them 
out of their beds and dumped them into a tipper lorry. Three kilo- 
metres outside Nantua they ‘tipped’ the lorry, hurling the eleven men 
on to the roadside, and shot them to bits with their tommy-guns. 
Their bodies were collected and buried in a graveyard in the town. 

When we got back to Oyonnax there was another message from 
the Patron. Some very brave man or woman was evidently still 
keeping a line open for us. 

‘Tve done the best I could,’ I said, ‘but where do we go from 
here ?” 

‘God knows,’ was the reply, ‘but it must be up in the forest 
country, somewhere near Apremont if possible. Take all the food 
you can carty, and get a move on. “They” will certainly be on your 
doorstep within a couple of houts.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


Aptemont 


HE first and most immediate problem was transport for about 

eighty wounded men and three or four of the helpers who 
volunteered to drop everything and come with us—these came from 
both Nantua and Oyonnax. I sent a messenger to the private house 
of my new-old friend the Mayor and received the cryptic reply: 
“Transport will be there in half an hour.’ 

Then I went to see the patients and to tell them what had hap- 
pened. The situation looked so grim that I thought I should try to 
soften it with an element of humour—English style. I told the men 
that I felt that they would all be the better for a change of air in the 
mountains, that we were expecting some uninvited and unwanted 
guests to pay us a visit that evening, and the moment had arrived for 
a quick departure. 

I ordered all those who were able to dress themselves to do so 
immediately and to give a hand to any of those who needed help. 
Each man was also to take one blanket from his bed, which would be 
carried on the lorries. I added that ‘every man must bring his weapons 
with him’. This last was the only remark which raised a laugh: the 
idea of separating a Maquis from his gun, even for five minutes, 
struck them as quaint if not idiotic, and certainly very funny. 

The transport consisted of three lorries, and two ancient Citroéns 
run by gaz au bois—which I had already met. This means of power 
took the form of a trailer hitched on behind the car, and constantly 
fed with smouldering blocks of wood, the heat so generated being 
conducted through a metal pipe to the engine. The physics of this 
method was patiently explained to me about twenty times by various 
drivers during the next few months, but I never really understood it, 
and still don’t. Anyway, it worked well, but at a very modest speed 
uphill. 

YT hurriedly packed up the meagre surgical equipment available 
and exactly on time the transport arrived. With much heaving and 
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groans we loaded on the bedridden, the food and blankets and a few 
of the older men, in their fifties. The rest of us walked, holding on to 
the sides of the lorries in the pitch darkness. 

Fortunately, and just as we were leaving for the more or less un- 
known, a boy arrived on a motor bike from the Patron with a cryptic 
verbal message. ‘Parsifal to make for the general direction of Apre- 
mont. Merde et bonne chance.’ 

Apremont is not many kilometres from Oyonnax, but the road up 
into the foothills of the Jura is steep and winding, and was not at 
that time in good condition. Part of our small group of armed men I 
left climbing about five hundred yards behind us with instructions to 
heave heavy stone blocks from the roadside into the middle of the 
track as they passed, in the hope at least of delaying any motorised 
vehicles which might have been after us. In fact, the Germans rarely 
moved at night except in large numbers, as they didn’t know this 
wild country and from past experience expected booby traps at any 
turn—not without reason. 


I don’t know how he got the information that we might be passing 
his way—probably from some of the wounded men who had come 
down from the hills to my ‘hospital’ at Oyonnax, but in a tiny 
hamlet on the way up there lived an old retired French doctor. He 
met me in the middle of the road and told me that he had a portable 
steriliser and wondered if it might be of any use to me. I thanked him 
very much, stopped the lorties for a moment, and walked to his little 
house in the village. He had the steriliser ready for me: it wasn’t 
exactly portable, in fact it was rather old and heavy. As I picked it 
up, a shot rang out from the window of a house on the opposite side 
of the road and missed me by a matter of inches. I dropped the 
steriliser, fired back with my revolver in the general direction from 
which it seemed that the shot in the dark had come, and ran back 
to the cover of one of the lorries, and off we went again. I never had 
a chance to thank the old doctor for his kind thought, but the 
steriliser would have been of little use to me in any case in the weeks 
to come. It is a little ironical to reflect that the first shot to be fired 
at me should have been from the gun of a Frenchman. 


No further incidents occured on the road and by the late afternoon, 
half asleep and very footsore, we reached the little village of Apre- 
mont. The wounded men were fed and then bedded down in their 
blankets, crowded together on the floors of two empty houses on 
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the edge of the village, only a few hundred yards below the edge of 
the pine forest. 

Within an hour I had a message from the Patron, who had had his 
forces now teduced to no more than a hundred men and women 
hidden in the woods. The messenger was to take me back to see him 
at once. 

He greeted me with a laugh and a hand-shake: ‘Well done, mon 
ami. \ believe that you have only lost two men on the way up. 
Perhaps they’ll turn up later.’ 

I had heard nothing about this from my own men, and must sup- 
pose that they just dropped from fatigue. We never saw them again. 

‘I think I can explain to you what has happened,’ the Patron con- 
tinued. “The Boches can’t spare enough men to police the whole of 
France, so their system is to have only small uniformed and plain- 
clothes groups of Gestapo in most towns of over ten thousand 
inhabitants. But they also have two Todt Divisions of second-class 
“labour corps” type troops; men over fifty, and “duodenal ulcer” 
battalions and with these, as a rule, two battalions of SS to stiffen 
up the discipline of the main force. The whole lot comes to about 
eighteen thousand troops. 

‘This force is kept informed as to where there is serious trouble 
with the resistance units and then they are sent in to clean the place 
up, so to speak. They usually stay about three weeks and then move 
on somewhere else. On information from the local Gestapo, they 
round up, torture and execute suspects. They also commit the most 
frightful atrocities on men, women and children in villages from 
which they know that there has been recruitment into the Maquis. 
Evidently this is our turn. There is little we can do about it. They 
come in armoured cars and light tanks. You know how we ate 
placed. I have roughly two thousand men under me, and our most 
powerful weapons are two Bren guns, of which one doesn’t work. A 
pitched battle is out of the question. The Maquis tried it in the 
Vercors, fifty kilometres to the south of us, about two months ago 
and lost nearly a thousand men in one night. They were fighting 
German parachutists. 

‘I was prepared for this in my mind, though I couldn’t know it 
was going to happen just now. This is what I have done about it: I 
have split my entire force into groups of fifty to a hundred men, each 
with one or two officers and NCO’s and sent them off into different 
parts of those mountains behind us, the high Jura. They have to look 
after themselves, and make contact with me as and when they can. 
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They lie low and sleep during the day, and move on to somewhere 
else, anywhere else, during the night. 

‘Later we will do night-raids down in the valleys from time to 
time, to blow up the railway lines with trains on them if possible, 
and occasionally get into towns at night, to cut telephone com- 
munications, mine roads, and slit the throats of any drunken Germans 
caught out of barracks after dark. This latter happens very often, but 
I don’t encourage it, because it means mass reprisals on civilians the 
next day. For this reason there are many areas where the Maquis is 
disliked by the French as much as the Germans—and one can under- 
stand it. T'o continue, we ate here now, but we shall not be left in 
peace many hours—a couple of days at the most—as the Boches will 
be touring the whole neighbourhood in their armoured cars. We 
move off tonight, therefore, into the forest, in cars as far as we can 
get them up the mountains, and then we foot it. 

‘You will come with us, carrying what you can in the way of 
medical supplies in your rucksack.’ 

‘I can’t do that, sir,’ I said. ‘I have over eighty wounded men to 
look after here.’ 

He replied: ‘You will do it. Firstly, because it is an order; secondly, 
because there will be plenty of fighting to come and we shall need 
you; lastly, and to calm your commendable medical spirit, we will 
now move all your bedridden wounded up into the forest behind the 
village, about a kilometre from here, where the trees grow very close 
to the village. Those who ate capable of walking will come with us, 
the villagers will feed the men left behind, and I shall also leave ten 
men in the group of trees across that clearing over there. Should the 
Germans move up towards the first wood, my men will open diver- 
sionary fire on them from the second clump of trees and that should 
send them flying. This could only happen during the hours of day- 
light as the Boches keep away from the forest at night for health 
reasons. The wounded will also be looked after by Madame Mercier.’ 

‘Who is Madame Mercier ?’ I asked. 

‘What! I thought that you already met her. She’s the widow of 
Dr. Mercier, who was caught and killed here in 1942 when the 
Boches found the back of his car full of Sten guns. He was a fine 
man.’ 

Briefly, the story of this unforgettable Paulette Mercier was as 
follows: her husband was a doctor working in Nantua, who also 
worked for the Resistance. He had been a Surgeon to the Chasseurs 
Alpins before the break-up of the French Army and their demobilisa- 
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tion; but he constantly liaised with the Maquis and used his car for 
transporting weapons parachuted from England into the mountains. 
He was betrayed to the Germans, probably by a collaborator working 
at the Town Hall—and when caught he was summarily executed at 
the roadside by his car. 

Madame Mercier had four small children, but she started im- 
mediately to get her life reorganised. She arranged to ‘park’ her 
children with friends in widely separated localities in and around 
Nantua. She then put on her stoutest boots and clothes and walked 
out and up into the hills and to the Maquis to continue where her 
husband had left off. 

A short paragraph to describe a supreme act of courage and 
patriotism. 


Madame Mercier was, and no doubt still is, an astounding little 
woman: never a trace of make-up; her academic standards were of 
the highest and when you say that of a French man or woman, that 
means the highest in the world. The standard of learning acceptable 
at both ordinary schools and the Sorbonne is of an order beyond 
and above comparison with that of any other country, and when it 
comes to the teaching of the less intelligent, I think that it amounts to 
cruelty. I have seen youngsters of twelve and thirteen crying over 
their inability to master the theory of ethics and problems of moral 
philosophy, not to mention the Classics. 

To Paulette Mercier, such things were elementary, and in many 
later talks together her wisdom and erudition were a perpetual 
wonder to me. Not only her scientific background, but a knowled ge 
of the expertise of surgery was child’s play to her, and of the Arts 
and Reasoning that control our ways of life, she was a Savante. I 
think that I learnt more from her about such things than from anyone 
[ have met—and, perhaps for the best, forgot them as quickly—the 
just average man can get bogged down by the assaults of pure reason. 
To come up into the mountains and live like a hunted animal was to 
her a deplorable but obvious necessity, and when not working with 
me and the wounded men she spent her time planning for after the 
wart to qualify as a doctor, run a dispensary and do research work, 
And with all this she still retained a Gallic vicavity and charth. She 
was that rare thing, a biologically balanced and stable blue stocking. 

She lives now in a street named after her husband, who died as he 
had lived, fighting for freedom in the Resistance. 
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Madame Mercier and I hurried back to the village together to 
organise and help in the latest move. 

For three sweating hours we worked away once more, with our 
ten armed Maquisards, at getting the men and their blankets and 
food and bits and pieces up into the forest. Two men with Sten guns 
stayed with them, partly for some sort of defence, but mainly to help 
Paulette Mercier with the fetching and carrying from the village. 

The other eight men filed off to the next clump of trees—where 
they dug themselves in and settled down to a good meal with a bottle 
of wine, training their weapons on the village below, waiting for the 
next move. 

In fact, the Germans did arrive the following morning. They 
realised, I suppose, from bits of dressings and debris left behind that 
the Maquis had been there, so they burned our two houses to the 
ground, but oddly enough took no reprisals against the village. 
Probably they had no SS officers with them and, left on their own, 
the Todt Division troops were of the ‘You keep away from us, and 
we'll leave you alone’ mentality. 

Back to the Patron, who greeted me with: “Good man, and good 
soldier—here’s a little present. I have a spare American carbine and 
fifty rounds for you; it’s a wonderful weapon, take cate of it.’ 

I was not to know that within a matter of hours it would save my 
life. 

We slept until nightfall and then with our cars and lorries we were 
up and away to the dense forest and the high mountains of the Jura. 

As aslight digression; so little realisation had I of what this life in 
France was to entail that I had incorporated in my hand luggage a 
paintbox and sketching materials—a couple of hundred cigarettes and 
other more bulky personal possessions. As I didn’t see much future 
for this lot, at least at the moment, I took them to the Mayor of 
Apremont and asked him if he would hide them for me somewhere. 
This he did willingly—I am afraid that I had not realised to what an 
idiotic and unnecessary risk I was putting him. He solemnly handed 
my possessions back to me some weeks later, over a good and peace- 
ful glass of wine. 


I don’t remember how long it took us, but it seemed endless hours of 
bumping and lurching over the rough track, and it was just before the 
first morning light when we finally reached a point beyond which no 
motor vehicle of any kind however efficient could move. We stopped 
on a track already well within the edge of the forest. 
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‘All out.’ Rucksacks and weapons and water and a little food— 
very little food. 

The cars were immobilised, rotor arms removed and tyres deflated, 
They were not, of course, set on fire. We started in a closely packed 
group to climb the precipitious, densely forested mountainside. 

I suppose that we had been climbing for perhaps an hour before 
we heard the first shots, and bullets came streaming through the 
trees high over our heads. It was now clear daylight, in so far as it 
was ever daylight in the dense forest. 

The Patron laughed. “They weren’t far behind, were they? But 
they are not firing at us; they’re firing over us to get us to move 
further away, because they don’t want us to fire back at them,’ 

Iam sure he was right, but it didn’t work out that way for me and 
some of the others. 

Mountain climbing has always seemed to me to be a frightening 
and uninviting pastime. There were a number of men ten years older 
than I who had no difficulty with the climb—Jura people, I suppose 
—but I found myself getting left behind; not far, well within sight of 
the main group, but the distance was widening. 

When the firing seemed to be getting nearer, everyone stopped, 
and tucked himself behind the nearest tree with whatever weapon he 
had to hand. 

I did the same, of course, but as the minutes passed I found myself 
lagging mote and more behind, and even thought of abandoning my 
tucksack, though that would have been silly and also the end of any 
fractional medical help I could be in the future. 

Suddenly the firing came much closer and, as I dived for the 
nearest cover, all hell broke loose round my tree. It wasn’t a very big 
tree. I pressed hard against it, and wet my pants. I could feel the 
bullets thudding into the other side of my tree. Some whined past on 
either side. I don’t know how they managed to miss the overlapping 
bits of my anatomy. How many thoughts can pass through your mind 
in how many seconds ? ‘I’m terrified ? Of course I’m terrified! Only a 
moron wouldn’t be terrified. Oh God! How intelligent must I be >’ In 
thirty seconds the firing stopped and instinct, certainly not coherent 
thought, told me what had happened; the man’s magazine was empty. 

I jumped from behind my tree and there was the poor devil less 
than fifteen yards from me and, like me, too frightened to move. I 
never saw his face; he had thrown down his magazine and was 
bending forward to get out another from his belt to reload. I shot 
him in the stomach, at least I suppose it was the stomach, because he 
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dropped the magazine, clutched at his middle, and pitched forward 
without a sound. I fired at him again, but he didn’t move, so I had 
either missed or killed him with the first shot. 

I turned and ran after the others. Adrenalin does wonderful things 
at moments like that—my rucksack had no weight at all; my mind 
held no other purpose than to take my body back to the relative 
safety of our numbers. I passed two other bodies lying very still, but 
neither knew nor cared whether they were French or German. 

That was all, and enough. “They’ came no nearer to us that day. 
Later, we somehow all got together again another thousand feet up 
the mountainside. 

The Patron was sitting in the middle of the group, and in a mad 
fury. ‘Firstly, we should have taken more time to hide the cars and, 
secondly, some fool fired at one of those spotter planes—it must 
have seen us and given directions to the ground troops. In future, 
nobody fires a shot unless there is a Boche right on top of him, or 
until and unless I tell him to. Understand >” 

We were very quiet. I didn’t tell him what had happened to me, 
partly because I was still shaking with the memory of it, and partly 
because I felt that I came under the first category. 

Two days later we saw the Germans again, but this time citcum- 
stances were very different. We had been warned by a boy from a 
near-by farm that there was a group of Germans crossing the open 
fields above the farm and leading up to the edge of the forest. There 
were about twenty of us, with the Patron in the middle. 

‘We lie here and keep very still, and wait. Nobody fires until I do.’ 

The Germans must have known that we were fairly near, because 
they came across the field in what I believe are called ‘short section 
rushes’. Ten men would jump up, rush forward a few yards, and hurl 
themselves down again—and then another group from the other end 
of the field would do the same. We watched mesmerised. I felt too 
nervy to risk the noise of the click of cocking my carbine. As they 
came nearer it appeared that one man was in command, and it was he 
who moved the sections forward. 

At about a hundred and fifty yards their leader got up to order 
another section forward and he stood still just a little too long. 

The Patron got him with one shot, and then we all let fly. 

The Germans bolted back to cover at the lower end of the field, 
and we hit two or three more on the way down. I’m certain I hit at 
least two of them, but twenty other Maquis knew they did, too, and 
that is how the matter still stands, I expect. 


CHAPTER V 


Into the High Jura 


T the moment of the break-up, when the ‘Maquis occupied’ area 
was suddenly and completely overrun by two German divisions, 
Commandant Romans broke up his entire force of roughly two 
thousand men and women into small groups of fifty to a hundred and 
sent them off in different directions into the forest of the High Jura, 
each under the command of an officer or NCO. Briefly, as I have said, 
his instructions were that they were to live off the land as best they 
could, avoid any contact with German units, and try to keep in 
touch with him and the main group under his command, which 
would be somewhere in the region of St. Germain du Joux and 
Giron, two villages well up in the mountains. 

A group under Capitaine Bernard joined us there three days after 
the break-up, about five hundred metres above the village of Apre- 
mont. We told Bernard, and with no small satisfaction, of our 
bagarre with the ‘Todt Group who had pursued us into the forest with 
more enthusiasm than intelligence and, by so doing, had lost a 
number of men, including an officer. The Patron was delighted to 
see Bernard and his men, but added that he was quite sure that more 
trouble lay ahead, and that we would have to climb a great deal 
higher into the forest to get to somewhere reasonably safe for 
reorganisation. 

We had a quick meal, a mug of water with some wine in it, some 
bread and a piece of raw meat, it could have been anything; then off 
we went, Commandant Romans in front with his guides and the rest 
of us in single file behind him. 

We climbed in perfect silence in the darkness for about three 
hours with stops every half-hour for a few minutes’ rest. We crossed 
some minor roads, but mostly it was along tracks through the trees. 
Fach time we stopped I looked at my luminous compass, but I don’t 
think that I quite gave the impression that I was an expert. After the 
second or third rest break, I said to Bernard: ‘From our speed, and 
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the direction in which we are moving, I would expect to stub my 
foot against the Eiffel Tower any minute now.’ 

Bernard replied that while nearly nothing was impossible, this 
seemed to be unlikely, because we were about a thousand kilometres 
to the south-east of Paris. 

About five o’clock we reached a farm and were led into a huge 
barn where, by some magic of organisation, there was something for 
all of us to eat: nearly half a bottle of wine and water for each man, 
and a large piece of bread and gruyére cheese. 

A little speech from the Patron, looking as fresh as if he had just 
got up from a night’s sleep: “Eat up quickly, then an hour’s sleep, 
and we’re off again. I’m very pleased with progress so far.’ 

The only comment that I can remember coming from this long 
line of weary men and women was: ‘Mon Dieu! Quel sport!’ 

Two hours later, at first light, we came to a mountain stream. 
Four men were posted with tommy-guns on the track above us, and 
all who wanted were allowed to take off their boots and bathe their 
feet in the ice-cold water. I was wearing British paratroop boots, 
beautiful things, but my socks were not of the same quality and had 
not stood up to the trek; in fact, there was nothing left of them. I 

splashed about in the water and left the socks behind. Most of the 
others did the same, and we eased our sore and bleeding feet into our 
boots again. 

My paratroop boots were made of wonderfully soft leather, but 
my feet were playing hell with me inside them without socks. How- 
ever, they toughened up remarkably quickly, and in a very short 
time I felt quite at ease with the leather, by this time moulded to the 
exact shape of my feet by the constant changes from wet to dry and 
hot to cold, which was part of the daily pattern. 

We hadn’t been climbing again for more than twenty minutes 
before we heard firing behind us. Apparently a German patrol had 
followed us as far as this and, when they reached the stream, had 
done the same foot-cooling act as us. But our covering patrol was 
still there and they killed every one of them before they could get out 
of the water and make for cover. 

By daylight we reached a point where our guides said that we 
would be reasonably safe almost indefinitely, so long as we kept 
patrols out—and a point also from which we could make contact with 
other scattered units. 

Sleep, sleep, sleep, and that is about all I can remember of that 
day. 
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For the next two weeks we kept together and moved as a group, 
mostly in the evenings and early mornings, and only rarely during 
the day. Planes came over most days, but following the Patron’s 
order, nobody took a potshot at them. We just lay very still under 
the trees, and I don’t think that we were spotted. For me certainly, 
and I believe for most of the Maquis, especially those coming from 
an urban life, this was the grimmest experience and the time of the 
greatest physical strain of our lives. 

The women with us did not seem to feel the physical privations 
more than the men. There were half a dozen of them, all armed and 
catrying heavy rucksacks like the rest of us. They kept close together 
for the most part, and slept in a line near to Commandant Romans, 
but the instinct of self-preservation was number one and, in spite of 
the intimacy of our lives, sex was not a problem. 

I remember two of the girls in particular, Joux and Michette, both, 
I think, in their early twenties. Joux because she was so gay and 
pretty, and chattered away full of amusing inconsequentalities, which 
kept our minds off our miseries; Michette was exactly the opposite, 
very serious, with a slow pedantic way of speaking, and apparently 
completely devoid of physical fear. I was told that some weeks before 
our great trek into the mountains, she had been seen in Lyons, 
openly handing out the clandestine news sheet La Voix du Maquis to 
anyone on the street who would dare to take one from her, and even 
selling them on the avenue where the Lyons Gestapo had their 
headquarters. From what I saw of her, I could well believe it. 


Food was desperately short; it takes a lot to supply two hundred 
tucksacked and armed men constantly on the move. Our daily ration 
was a potato and a half per man, baked in the ground at night under a 
layer of woodchips and peat. It made little smoke, was quite invisible 
from a hundred yards away, and no spotter planes came over at 
night. We also had a minute portion of Gruyére cheese. I got so sick 
of that cheese that by the end of my time with the Maquis I echoed 
the sentiment expressed, I think, by the late and unlamented Hermann 
Goering in relation to the German word Kultur. He is alleged to have 
said “Every time I hear that word I reach for my gun.’ Well, I still 
feel like that about Gruyére. To drink, each of us had a small tin 
containing wine and water carefully measured out by the officers for 
each man: about three ounces. 

An occasional chicken and a few rabbits relieved the diet for the 
women and the more sickly men. We were also joined by a large 
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goat, a friendly animal—he was used to the human company of farm 
life, I suppose. He didn’t last very long. One of his back legs was 
haltered, and the end of the rope thrown over a stout branch. A farm 
boy gave him a terrific blow on the head with a club, and in a few 
seconds he was swinging upside down from the branch with his 
throat cut. His blood was collected and cooked on a peat fire with 
some potatoes. I ate a little of this and can say without reservation, 
and in spite of my hunger, that it was the vilest taste that I have ever 
had in my mouth. We ate the meat, too, of course. It had no taste at 
all and was very tough for my rather tatty teeth, but none the less a 
welcome change: about a handful for each man, 

For a brief hour we also had a cow with us, bought and paid for 
from a local farmer. We were all looking forward to enjoying at least 
one non-meatless day. And then by some fantastic piece of stupidity 
the rope with which the cow was tethered to a tree at night got loose, 
and she went bounding down the mountainside at a pace that no one 
could keep up with, homing on to her farm at such speed that there 
was not even time to take a shot at her. And so we climbed on in 
sullen silence through the trees in the darkness. 

I remember also one other culinary if nauseating experience. One 
of the men in the party found a large white snail. He said that he was 
quite sure that it was edible and that he would try to find us some 
more. In the meanwhile he ate that snail himself, and he ate it alive 
and still in its shell. He assured us that it was formidable, but nobody 
else seemed keen to look for more or to follow his example. 

Sometimes we came across small patches of fraises du bois, and some 
little black berries, like minute grapes; these disappeared down our 
patched throats in a matter of minutes. Much, if temporary, relief 
came also from licking the morning dew off the bracken. 

Increasing thirst rather than hunger was the problem. After about 
forty-eight hours of protesting ‘tummy rumbles’ the stomach seemed 
to settle down to near emptiness. I tried sucking small stones to keep 
my throat moist and now know that this is another bit of Boy Scout 
story-book nonsense. Curiously enough, the older men, over forty, 
seemed to maintain a higher morale than the youngsters, and among 
the latter there were some hysterical tears and an occasional desertion. 

We were all desperately dirty, of course, and itchy. I had some 
carbolic soap bars in my rucksack, but they were useless on account 
of the water shortage. We got lousy; that is to say everybody except 
me. I was told that this was to be expected because no louse of dis- 
crimination would bother with watery Anglo-Saxon blood if it could 
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feed off good vintage French flesh; but they also said that my time 
would come. And it did. 

Here I had a most unpleasant forty-eight hours with a dental 
abscess. The pain became so awful that I gave myself a quarter grain 
of morphia and the story ended happily, if messily. Morphia relieves 
almost any pain, but it also makes some people very sick unless they 
lie quietly in bed after the injection. I am one of those people; and a 
night of climbing and climbing and vomiting was hard to bear, but it 
did have the effect of bursting the abscess and I had peace again. The 
tooth was duly pulled out in Lyons many weeks later. 

Constipation became an unexpected but grave problem for us all. 
Shortage of fluids and constant sweating dried up the intestinal 
contents to bricks and made evacuation distressing, if not impossible, 
while the desire to do so never left us. Some of the men came to me 
to ask for aperients for this, but I refused to give them. They were so 
angry that they complained to the Patron. I explained to him that if I 
gave them aperients, they would lose more fluids and increase their 
thirst and weakness. I don’t think that they understood the reasoning 
of this, but the Patron did, and that was enough for them. 


During this period of our life in the forest odd men and women 
used to wander in at all hours of the day and night—strangers to me. 
Most of them, I believe, were scouts sent over from other groups 
hidden away in this immense forest country, to keep in touch with 
the Patron and take instructions from him. 

One of my less pleasant recollections is of the arrival of a tall 
young man and his wife. They were brought in by a patrol that 
didn’t seem to be too happy about their presence up in the Jura any- 
way. Their story was that the husband was an executive of some kind 
in one of the towns in the valley—and that he had been hiding and 
feeding some of our men in his house at night. I believe that there was 
some confirmation of his story. However, he had had several visits 
from the Gestapo and knew that he was coming increasingly under 
suspicion. The couple eventually decided that the situation was 
getting too hot for them and that the time had come for them to make 
a run for it. They were wearing the most unsuitable clothes for this 
Boy Scout life, particularly the wife, but they had not dared to change 
into country clothes for feat of arousing suspicion. 

The wife was a frightful little snob, who tried to introduce into 
our lives a conversational jargon more suited to the platitudinous 
politesse of a pre-1914 provincial parlour. The husband did his best 
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not to be a liability to us, but the wife was both patronising and 
interfering. 

Part of my daily work stint was the careful apportioning to each 
and every man in the group of small pieces of the concentrated 
vitamin-chocolate cubes which had been parachuted to us. This 
chore she tried to take over from me, and when I objected on the 
grounds that the men knew me and did not know her she attacked 
me like a demented duchess. 

In any other circumstances I would have lifted her scanties, pulled 
down her panties and smacked her bottom, but I must record that I 
took the cowardly course and pretended that [ didn’t understand 
what all the vituperation was about and continued with my chocolate 
cutting. She also expected me to issue her with an extra ration of 
water on the grounds that she was just a frail little woman not used 
to the hard life, which was true, of course, but when she found that 
there was no future to this idea our relations became more strained 
than ever. 

The two of them were cordially disliked by our ragged and tired 
and hungry boys and girls. 

Personally I felt sorry for the man; he did his best to efface himself, 
but she didn’t give him a chance. They disappeared after about a week, 
to no one’s regret. I hope that no harm came to them, but so far as I 
was concerned they were just two extra mouths to be fed. 


By this time I had also got to know a number of the men personally. 
They came from every walk of life, farm boys, clerks from offices, 
miners, shop assistants and a few Jewish boys and girls. One of the 
strangest characters was a man known as “The Executioner’, and that 
in fact, was one of his functions. He was a section leader, short, and 
immensely strong. He carried a huge rucksack full of God knows 
what and, as he climbed, his arms hung down almost to the ground 
like an ape’s. He was unshaven, of course, with little beady eyes anda 
huge underslung jaw. He was also one of Commandant Romans’s 
most trusted men and was frequently sent out on patrol. He looked 
subhuman to me. One evening during a rest period he sat down 
beside me to doze against the same tree trunk. 

“You’re English, aren’t you’ he said. 

‘Maybe.’ 

‘Of course you are. I know firstly from your accent, and also from 
some of the odd remarks that you make, that one would never expect 
from a Frenchman. Anglo-Saxons have a different sense of humour 
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from ours. Never mind. Now tell me: what influence do you think 
Voltaire had on the growth of the Socialist movement in England >?” 

I took a deep breath: politics don’t particularly interest me, and are 
not one of my conversational fortes. 

I talked vaguely about Keir Hardy and the Webbs, but he knew it 
all and gave mea lecture on the subject. 

‘Tell me,’ I said, ‘what is your work in normal times >” 

‘I am Professor of Social History in the University of Bordeaux,’ 
he replied, which gave me a few seconds of hard work getting my 
values readjusted. 

The next evening I saw him in action. 

The Germans were trying to starve us out and had put heavily 
armed guards over all the wells and water sources that they knew of; 
but one of our patrols had gone down to a farm, about five hundred 
metres below us in a forest clearing, to collect water and to try and 
buy or ‘win’ some food. Creeping into the farm they found the 
farmer and his wife held at gunpoint by a Frenchman, who was tele- 
phoning the nearest German unit to tell them that the Maquis were 
in the woods close by, giving them map references and the lot. The 
man was quickly overpowered; his shirt pulled up over his head to 
blind him and then raced up to the Patron, who heard the story and 
quietly handed the man over to the Professor. 

They lashed him to a tree, his shirt still over his face, and then hit 
him on the head and knees to make him talk. And this he did between 
groans. He said that he was a Communist who had been trying to find 
and join our group in the Resistance. But four men had heard his 
telephone call to the gendarmerie and the two stories did not tally. 
They beat him again and again, and then someone produced a piece 
of paper and he was allowed to dictate a letter to his wife. I heard him 
sobbing and grunting out his last message ‘to my darling Annie. 
Adieux. If you get this letter, take it to my bank at Bourg-en-Bresse 
and show it to the Manager who will give you my Savings Book. God 
Bless you.’ 

I know this man was a traitor to his own people and was getting the 
normal deserts of such people in such a war, but it was as much as I 
could stand, so I left them and went off alone into the woods. 

They made him dig his own grave and a few minutes later the 
Executioner shot the top of his head off with a .45 and he was 
covered over with earth and bracken and forgotten. 


At night, after sending out the usual patrols which were relieved 
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every two hours, we used to sit in little groups close together and 
conversation embraced every imaginable subject from politics and sex 
to the Almighty. A minority of the Maquis were educated men, and 
discussion was sometimes interesting—the majority were not in any 
academic sense educated, that is, if you exclude a fantastic knowledge 
of the means of survival under primitive conditions. One evening I 
said to the Executioner: ‘What would you have done, and how would 
you have behaved had you been the German officer in command of a 
large area such as this P” 

‘Very differently from the way von Gerhardt and his men are 
behaving’, he replied. ‘First of all, I would have tried to exercise the 
little charm that I possess, I would have let the French people control 
their domestic and public lives so far as I could, as they had done in 
peacetime. I would not have tried to impress and terrify them by a 
constant display of military force. I should have allowed them to con- 
tinue their own Courts of Law for both civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
and also run their business affairs between themselves, as in time of 
peace. There would probably have had to have been a curfew, but 
punishments for disobedience of this and any other restriction that a 
military Governor is bound to impose would have been of a minor 
character and, even more important, would have been made 
public through the Press. 

‘There would have been no indiscriminate reprisals on the civil 
population for any acts of sabotage or murder committed by the 
Maquis, but with the Maquis themselves I would have been absolutely 
ruthless. Any man found carrying weapons, or caught in the acts of 
sabotage on my troops would be summarily and publicly tried and 
then executed, guillotined, in fact, like a common criminal, and the 
sentence would have been carried out in prison, and not by a military 
firing squad in the market-place, and this, too, would be announced 
in the local newspapers. 

‘In such a way I believe that the Maquis would have come to be 
regarded as a dangerous nuisance to the peace of the community, and 
not as heroes fighting to defend a cause. 

‘As you very well know, I suppose, it is a fact of International Law 
that when a national government capitulates after military defeat, any 
act of armed resistance by the population, whether in uniform or not, 
is a capital offence—in fact, it can count as the plain murder of in- 
nocent men carrying out their duties under command. And so the 
Maquis would have been treated as such, as any other murderers in 
peacetime. 
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‘I believe that if such a policy had been practised by the Germans, 
the Resistance movement as it is now organised would not have come 
into existence at all. Of course, there would have been isolated acts of 
violence against German troops, especially when the wine had been 
flowing down both French and German throats, but there would not 
have been the genesis of universal hatred against the German troops— 
particularly the officers—which has created an organisation of des- 
perate men and women such as this lot here, and of which there are 
hundreds more all over France. The people would have come, 
reluctantly, no doubt, to accept the new regime under German 
control. They would slowly but inevitably have come to mix with 
them, and to know them as individuals, and often, I have no doubt, 
there would have been intermarriages. It would not have been easy 
and it would have taken time, but if such a benign occupation could 
have been maintained on this basis for say ten years, then a new 
social order might have been established, and an Anglo-American 
invasion would have been acclaimed not as an act of liberation, but as 
an attempt to disrupt a new Franco-German way of life. A Franco- 
German police force would, for example, have been organised at the 
earliest and most propitious moment. Does that make sense to you, 
Parsifal °’ 

‘I don’t know,’ I said. ‘It would certainly have been a matter of 
years before such a picture could have been painted.’ 

In fact, of course, the conduct of the German occupying troops 
almost everywhere obviated any such possibility, and created the 
Resistance forces, whom everyone knew were in constant contact 
with England and America, a force which cost millions of pounds in 
material damage to the Germans, the freezing of thousands of troops 
badly needed for the front line and, no less important, sustained 
French hopes of ultimate liberation and also bit deeply into the morale 
of the German soldiers. 

Many such debates helped us through the evening hours in the 
silent forest. 

There was also with us a Lieutenant la Foie, a French Canadian and 
I believe an ex-professional spy. He was an amusing mimic and I 
still remember his interpretation of a French proposal of marriage, 
the first being delivered in formal cultured French, and the second in 
the boisterous and salacious argot of the Place Pigalle. He could 
imitate any of our voices and local accents, and naturally had the 
time of his life with poor Parsifal! Unhappily he died of tuberculosis 
shortly after the final liberation. 
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One evening we had a scare and I saw our Commandant Romans 
at his most frightening. One of our patrols, which kept up a conti- 
nuous prowl round the periphery of the main group, heard another 
unidentified body of men coming towards them, and a man hurried 
back to tell the Patron. 

‘Allons-y\’ And without looking to see if any of us were following 
him the Patron was off with his carbine straight down the hill. About 
twenty of us trailed after him. My legs felt like lead and my carbine 
weighed a ton. Fortunately it turned out to be a false alarm—a small 
lost unit of our own men coming to join us; but the sight of that fear- 
less little figure going into action will be with me always, and ina few 
words epitomises his legendary reputation and the love and admira- 
tion that we all felt for him. 

In this main group under the control of the Patron we had two 
wireless and decoding experts, both of whom merit a brief description. 
One was a Frenchman, with the obvious nom de guerre of ‘Radio’; 
apart from his skill with our giving and receiving sets, his outstanding 
contribution to our lives came from his lovely voice. He was tone 
perfect and for hours would entertain us during our rest periods with 
excetpts from Italian and French light opera. He had to sing quietly 
here, because even through the dense pine forest voices carry in the 
night, but later when we got to the highest points in the Jura and 
were properly organised, he really let himself go and would sing at 
the top of his voice anything that we asked of him from his vast 
repertoire, even a French version of Li/ii Marlene—this was usually 
his penultimate song, to be followed, of course, by the Marsec//azse. 

The second radio operator was an American, at least I think that 
he must have been half-American, half-French. His zom was “Capitaine 
Paul’, It was he who had telephoned to me in English from the 
Patron’s headquarters, telling me to get to hell out of the “School 
Hospital’ at Oyonnax at the beginning of this story. He was tall and 
thin and very frail; he looked more like a poet than a fighting man. 
His rucksack weighed a ton, because it contained not only his clothes 
and ammunition, but also the wireless sets and their batteries. I re- 
member seeing him one night, during this grimmest period of our 
flight, when we were having a brief rest. He had put down his ruck- 
sack and was leaning against a tree, his staring eyes seemed sightless 
and his mouth hung open as if he hadn’t the strength to close it. I 
thought ‘a few more days and nights like this, and that man will be 


dead’. But I was very happy to be wrong. 
I must here tell a short story about him, though it has nothing to do 
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with the events of those days in the Jura. Some months later I con- 
tacted him in Paris, and with eight or nine other men and women we 
had a grand lunch together. He brought with him his girl-friend, at 
least I was in no doubt as to their relationship. She was an Abyssinian, 
as black as the Ace of Spades, with a great mass of ‘fuzzy-wuzzy’ hair 
surrounding a really beautiful face and lovely finely chiselled features. 
She was gay and vivacious, and chattered on most intelligently in 
perfect French. 

Six months later, I was once more in France and on my way to a 
Surgical Congress at Barcelona. I stopped the night at a hotel in 
Montauban. Just as I was finishing my dinner a voice from a table 
behind me said: “A//o, Parsifal, comment vas-tu?’ It was Capitaine Paul 
again. “You can’t sit there all by yourself,” he said. ‘I’m here on my 
honeymoon; bring your coffee and brandy over to my table and meet 
my wife.’ 

Mrs. Paul was a most lovely young American girl, and the ashiest 
of ash blondes—almost white-haired, in fact. I thought to myself, 
‘Well, Capitaine Paul may be colour blind, but he certainly has an 


eye for beauty and form.’ Enough of this, and back to the story in 
the forest. 


We had two transmitting sets which were jealously guarded and only 
vety sparingly used on account of the shortage of batteries. The news 
of the Normandy landings had been heard on our sets and the effect 
on morale was, of course, enormous. The immediate physical result 
was nil, as the invading Allied army advanced in a north-easterly 
direction towards Paris and on to Germany. Our turn was to come 
later in September. 

For a few minutes each night there was a reasonable hope that at 
well-defined times we might get messages from England, in code, 
and occasionally speak back. One night at about eleven o’clock, the 
Patron called us together. 

“There should be a parachutage for us tonight in two hours’ time, 
and I shall need forty men for the reception and collection of the 
containers.’ 

Volunteers for anything in this world of ours was never a problem, 
and a group got ready to move down the mountain. I told the 
Patron that I would like to come too. ‘You don’t need to, you know,’ 
he replied. “You are always welcome, of coutse, but we are not 
likely to need your help.’ 


I replied: “Well, you never know, if a German mobile patrol 
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intercepts the message, there might be real trouble.’ 

He gave me a pat on the shoulder. ‘Chic type, come along then.’ 

I used to think that the Patron knew everything, but I shall never 
know if he realised the basic thoughts that were really in my mind. 
There was, of course, a risk that we might be intercepted. This had 
happened in the past, but every day held new risks and dangers, and 
that was not uppermost in my thoughts. It was water, and almost 
only water. Down there in the valley there must be some water 
somewhere, and thirst had come to dominate my mind to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. “To hell with the Germans; and the para- 
chutes, too, for that matter. I’m going to find some water.’ 

No heroism from poor Parsifal—just obsessional thirst. 

I made certain that my water-sterilising tablets were safe and away 
we went down the mountainside. We got to the map reference in 
about two hours, and immediately I found some brackish water, 
filled my bottle, added a chlorinatory tablet, and waited. In the 
book it says you must wait half an hour, and then add a dechlorinat- 
ing detasting tablet. I waited ten minutes, forgot the second tablet 
and drank the whole bottleful, chlorine and all. No vintage Chambet- 
tin will ever compare with that drink, but I felt my stomach blowing 
up like a balloon and the pain was frightful. Fortunately it didn’t last 
long, and I refilled the bottle and pulled my scattered senses together 
again. More tablets were passed round, and more bottles filled and 
emptied. 

Stacks of wood for the dropping zone fires were prepared, and 
we sat and waited. I sat with a dozen other men and the Patron at 
one end of the clearing. 

They were late, and it was getting dangerously near first light 
when three RAF planes came in. Their drop was not an unqualified 
success for two reasons: firstly, many of the parachutes failed to 
open and the containers were smashed to bits, scattering their con- 
tents everywhere; and secondly, because in the middle of the drop 
there was a sudden burst of firing from the further side of the field. 

‘Les salauds!’ The Patron leapt to his feet and we all raced across 
the field, bullets flying in every direction—which was not surprising, 
because the explanation was not Teutonic: one of the boys had 
dropped his bandolier on the ground and in the darkness the others 
had built a fire on top of it. We laughed afterwards, but not at the 
time. It took almost two hours to collect as much as we could from 
the containers, and most of it we hid among the trees: many Sten 
guns and 9 mm. ammunition for them; compressed chocolate 
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vitamin bricks, which were equally welcome; and one of the boys 
brought me a large packet of vitamin ‘A’ tablets, which Colonel 
Buckmaster had managed to organise in the short time he must have 
had between my coded request and the hour of the dropping. 

No German patrols came to worry us and by midday we were 
back with the main body again, ready for sleep. That day was a big 
morale booster in spite of the set-back at the drop, because two of the 
boys who had helped with the unloading of the containers stayed 
behind, and in the mess scattered over the valley found a Bren gun, 
still all in one piece; one of the boys, I believe aged about sixteen, 
knew how to use it. They humped the gun on to a horse-drawn 
haycart and, having lost touch with the rest of us, set off down, in- 
stead of up the valley, towards the next village, presumably to hide 
the gun for a later occasion. The ‘later occasion’ occurred within an 
hour, as the cart was trundling slowly down the lane. A German 
spotter plane came down low and flew slowly over the haycart. The 
temptation was too much this time, and the little plane got the whole 
magazine into its engine and crashed in flames by the roadside. 


CHAPTER VI 


Geneva 


WO nights after the parachuting affair I was dozing off to sleep 

under the trees when Radio came over and woke me up. “The 
Patron wants to see you immediately. There is some message for you 
personally from London,’ he said. 

‘I don’t know what all this is about,’ said the Patron. ‘Certainly 
nothing to do with us here—but it is an instruction for you to go as 
soon as you can to this address at Annecy and ask if Monsieur 
Colberto lives there. You ate to go in civilian clothes, carrying noth- 
ing to identify you with us. Please come back as quickly as you can, 
Parsifal, and I hope it won’t be too difficult to find us when you 

_feturn,’ 

I hadn’t the faintest idea what this meant, but the authenticity of 
the business was not in doubt. Annecy was a hell of a way from 
where we were and I had left my maps at Apremont; so I went off 
to have a good think about it and get some advice from some of the 
local men. It was suggested that I should make my way back to the 
farm that had fed us that night on the climb up from Apremont, 
change into my ‘gent’s natty suiting’ there, and then take one of the 
twice-daily buses down to Nantua—after that it would be ‘over to 
me’. 

I set off at first light the following morning and, more by luck 
than good judgement, found the farm about midday. They gave me 
a great welcome, some ersatz coffee, a glass of wine, and some bread 
and cheese. I unpacked my rucksack, and was horrified to find that 
the smart suit I had so carefully selected at the South Kensington 
Museum had not stood up to the banging about it had had in my 
rucksack. It was creased, wet and stained; I felt that I was going to 
look more disreputable than if I had stayed in my corduroys and 
leather jacket. 

In this connection I should like to enunciate ‘Parker’s Law’: this 
states that whatever you may need from your kitbag or rucksack at 
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any given moment in time, is always right at the bottom of the sack 
and in the most disreputable condition. There were no exceptions to 
this rule in my experience, either in France, Italy or North Africa. 

The idea also of parting with my weapons was quite abhorrent. 
Somehow that carbine, dagger and automatic had become a more 
vital part of myself than a razor and toothbrush are in a civilised 
world. I compromised over this by leaving them all behind except 
for a tiny German Walther automatic that I had bought many years 
before the war, in Spain in fact, in 1930; it was so small that you 
could almost conceal it in the palm of your hand—not much use, but 
better than nothing. I put on my shapeless suit and my money-belt, 
reassumed the identity card of ‘Henri Martin, traveller in pharma- 
ceutical products’, and caught the four o’clock bus down to Nantua. 
Here I bought a small second-hand suitcase and packed my extra 
shirt and socks, with some old newspapers to make up the weight, 
and spent the night in a grubby little hotel near the lake. The next 
morning more buses and changes, and a nice Black Market meal on 
the way. I must say this for the cloak-and-dagger boys; they did set 
us some problems, but meanness was not one of their weaknesses. 
I carried enough money on me to buy the restaurant as well as the 
meal. That evening I got to Annecy, quickly found Monsieur 
Colberto’s house, and knocked at the door. 

Monsieur Colberto was a short, fat little Italian, full of smiles and 
welcoming hand-shakes. ‘So pleased to meet you, M. Martin. Come 
right in—I want you to meet a friend of mine, M. Perret, who I am 
sure will soon be a friend of yours, too.’ 

Monsieur Perret was a thin young man of about thirty, with a 
shock of curly red hair and a little button of a mouth. I didn’t exactly 
take to him immediately—but my first impression was wrong, as it 
so often is. He was a grand man—a professional spy and as clever as 
a wagon-load of monkeys. 

‘T haven’t much to tell you,’ M. Colberto said, ‘but here are your 
instructions. Tomorrow, via Cruselles and St. Julien, you are going 
together to Geneva in your role of commercial travellers. I have here 
for each of you a Jaissez-passer which will get you through the 
German-Swiss douvaniers, with permission to stay in Geneva for 
forty-eight hours only. I haven’t the faintest idea what you are to do 
when you get there, except that you will call on a Mr. Casey, at this 
address, which you must memorise. But this I do know—if you are 
not out of Geneva and back in France again before the forty-eight 
houts ate up you will be arrested either by the Swiss police in 
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Geneva, or the Germans, on either or both sides of the frontier post, 
and popped into prison. Now, let’s eat and drink and be merry. I'll 
take you by car tomorrow morning to the frontier.’ 

Perret told me that he was a perfume salesman, which I thought 
was about as likely as my pharmaceutical nonsense. We had a lively 
evening together—not a word about the war, the conversation being 
mostly on the subjects of wine and women, which I gathered were 
M. Colberto’s full-time jobs, though that didn’t quite fit in with his 
present role in the play. Madame Colberto joined us for supper, but 
before the meal she took one look at my clothes, gave me her 
husband’s dressing-gown and swept my suit off upstairs somewhere, 
to produce it again in the morning, cleaned and pressed, and as good 
as new. I felt that I looked like a male model. 

Colberto took us in his rickety old Renault to the frontier the 
following morning, and that was where I really started to sweat a bit. 
The Swiss, in their mania to maintain absolute neutrality, had 
Getrman-Swiss frontier guards on their French frontier, and French- 
Swiss guards on the Swiss-German border; that I suppose is what 
preserved my liberty, if not my life, from the language point of view. 
Perret was a Frenchman and I felt terribly English. We passed 
through the gate together with a number of Swiss and French 
peasants on shopping expeditions, and were taken to the Security 
Office, or whatever it was called. When my turn came for checking 
the officer looked at my identity card without apparently much 
interest and then suddenly said: ‘Do you see that notice on the wall 
over there, M. Martin? Read it out, please.” The top line was in 
French, and I read out: ‘Défence de cracher’. 

“Correct. And now the line underneath.’ 

‘Pliss do not shpeet on ze floor’—God knows what it sounded 
like, but he let it pass. 

‘And now the third line.’ 

‘T’m sorry, I don’t speak German at all, but I expect it says the 
same thing, doesn’t it?’ 

He stamped my /aissex-passer, gave me back my identity card and 
let me through into Switzerland. Perret was right on my heels. 


M. Casey’s flat was on the Quai de Mont Blanc, and he was English. 
Perret spoke good English with a strong French accent so the 
former was the language for the moment—it seemed a little strange 
after so many months of ‘Maquis French’. ‘I will tell you what this is 
about this afternoon,’ M. Casey said, ‘but first I am taking you to 
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have lunch with a French friend of mine, Professor Weber; he is 
dying to meet you, and he lives in the flat above this one.’ 

Professor Weber was a French neurophysiologist, and one of the 
most enchanting characters that I have ever met. We became great 
friends, and met and corresponded for many years after the war—in 
fact, until his death, at a great age, two years ago. He must have been 
well over sixty when I first met him that morning, and I shall always 
remember him with warm affection. He knew what I had been doing 
and bombarded me with questions about the life of the Maquis. I 
think he would have given all he possessed to have been young 
enough to ‘have a go’ himself. 

Back then to M. Casey’s office, and the answers to most of the un- 
spoken questions. “This is your job, Henri Martin,’ M. Casey began. 
‘You will take this suitcase, which contains much more than 
£100,000 in English money, to an office at this address and ask to 
see Monsieur Montelle. When you meet him he will identify himself 
by offering you his left hand instead of his right. You will say noth- 
ing, just give him the suitcase, and he will give you another one, 
rather similar; it will be green, and I am afraid rather heavier than 
this one. With the second case, you will return to France, to St. 
Julien in fact, by a route which M. Perret knows well, and you will 
deliver the case to this second address which you must memorise 
and not write down. You will then return to Geneva, come and see 
me here, ot telephone, to say with the minimum of words that the 
mission is completed, and then get back to France as quickly as you 
can before the /aissex-passer expires. Goodbye, and good luck to you 
both.’ 

I didn’t like to ask him what was in the green case and didn’t 
know any details until many months later. Perret and I took another 
taxi to Montelle’s office, which was in a factory near the railway 
station, and everything went according to plan. M. Montelle shook 
my left hand and took the case from Perret. The thing was so heavy 
that we had to take it in turns to carry it, even for the walks between 
taxis. The green case that he gave me was just as heavy, but better 
balanced and easier to handle. Perret and I took yet another taxi to 
the lakeside, and sat down on a bench while he explained to me the 
next move in the game. 

‘The barbed wire on the frontier at the foot of the Mont Saléve 
only goes a short way up the mountainside. After that there are block- 
houses with sentries, of course, and revolving searchlights turned on 
at irregular intervals, one never knows when, and there are in- 
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numerable trip-wites. We will hang about here in the town until the 
last bus which can take us the longest distance up by the frontier.’ 

Perret and I passed the rest of the afternoon strolling about the 
town; it seemed strange to be in a neutral country and on safe 
ground. I didn’t see any German soldiers, but there were quite a 
number of British and American pilots in uniform with their identity 
flashes removed, strolling around presumably on parole from Swiss 
POW camps, and obviously having the time of their lives with the 
girls and the good food. A young American pilot stopped me and 
asked if I knew the way to the ferry boat for Montreux. I replied in 
French that I was afraid that I didn’t understand what he was saying. 
I was so personally integrated in my mind with the name of Henri 
Martin (or Parsifal) that I believe I should have had to reflect for a 
moment if anyone had called me Geoffrey Parker. 

As soon as we were out of earshot Perret said: ‘You did 
well, Martin; I am told that there are about six hundred plain- 
clothes Gestapo here in Geneva, and as many English agents, 
too. I think this is an exaggeration, but there are certainly plenty of 
both. They work on a very simple system, if and when they spot 
someone whom they suspect for one reason or another is an agent 
for the other side, they follow him until he stops at his lodgings, or 
a restaurant, then one man keeps an eye on him while the other rings 
up the Swiss police. The Swiss police pounce on him for investiga- 
tion and if he doesn’t get away with his cover story, identity papers 
and so on, off he goes to prison for “the duration’, and it’s all the 
same to them if he is German or English or American or Italian. All 
very neutral and cosy, and I believe from what I’ve heard from one or 
two who have jumped the wall they are very well treated by the Swiss.’ 

The shops were gay and bright, and full of food such as we had 
not seen in England since at least a year before the war began. It was 
a strange sight for me at least, as the afternoon advanced and the 
street lights were turned on, to see the trams and cars rolling along 
with their headlights full on. Like England four long years ago. 

Switzerland being isolated and surrounded by countries at war, was 
kept supplied by a service of huge lorries which journeyed untouched 
to Spain and Portugal, and even to the ports of countries at war, 
where they filled up from neutral ships coming from all over the 
world. Tarpaulins were securely lashed down, the drivers were all 
Swiss and the lorries were coveted with Swiss white crosses on a red 
background. Then they travelled the hundreds of miles back to 
Switzerland. 
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Although at this time both Northern Italy and Southern France 
were getting desperately short of food, I was told that there were 
practically no attempts made to stop and pillage these lorries, which 
had no armed escort, though I did hear of a convoy of oranges from 
Spain that had met with a slight accident near Bellegarde. Perhaps it 
was an exaggeration, like so many war stories. 

At ten o’clock that evening Perret and I got into the bus carrying 
the last passengers back to their homes at the foot of Mont Saléve, 
and quietly started our climb about five hundred metres in from the 
barbed wire when we reached the bus terminus. Just as Perret had 
said, the really thick wire did not go very far up the incline, and 
from where it ended we took mountain paths up, further away still 
from the frontier, and passed three blockhouses. 

This was obviously not Perret’s first trip by any means and he 
said, with complete assurance: ‘Now’s the time. We will cross 
through the wire above that last house—and for God’s sake look 
out for trip-wires—we’ll cross over just after the searchlights have 
swung past us.’ 

All went according to plan until the very last minute, when we 
must have been less than five yards from French territory. I tripped 
over a wire I hadn’t seen. Immediately we heard a bell ring in the 
blockhouses both above and below us, and a stream of bullets from 
each house ripped up and down the line, fired I suppose, by some 
automatic mechanism. I was in a complete panic and scrambled 
through the wire for the last few yards and into the pine trees on 
the French side, where we lay as flat and as still as possible. Nothing 
more happened for some minutes, then we heard the voices of the 
Swiss guards as they ran down the line, but they took no further 
military action. It seemed to me like a game of snakes and ladders, 
but with death as the penalty for landing on a snake. Someone had 
‘made it’, and the Swiss took no further notice or interest. 

As bad luck would have it, it had been my turn to carry the suit- 
case when I tripped over the wire, and so it took me quite a time to 
get my breath back and, I may add, to pull myself together. 

Off we went down the mountainside to St. Julien, and the address. 
Perret and I went round to the back door of the house and knocked 
quietly. The door was opened immediately by a man in pyjamas; not 
one single word was spoken; the man took the suitcase from Perret 
and closed the door in our faces. Perret looked at me and grinned, 
and we set off again back to the frontier. 

When we reached the Swiss border it was nearly one o’clock, 
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much darker, and the revolving searchlights were not so active. 
Perret had a tiny electric torch, not much bigger than a pencil, and 
with the aid of this we could just see the light reflected off the trip- 
wires. It was a calculated risk, but worth it, and in five minutes we 
wete on our way down to Geneva, which we reached about three 
o’clock. 

The events of the night had a strange effect on me. I don’t know 
when I ever felt more gay, excited and elated. 

‘Now how about a little bit of a whoopee ?” I said to Perret. ‘Let’s 
go to a nightclub, have a damn good meal, pints of champagne, and 
some dancing.’ 

‘Good God,’ Perret said, ‘haven’t you had enough for one night >” 

“That’s just the point,’ I replied. ‘I’ve had too much; it can’t just 
stop here and now. Do you know a good spot still busy at this hour ?” 
Perret did, of course; he knew everything. After walking along in 
silence for a few minutes, Perret said: ‘I expect they warned you in 
England, but if not Pll do so now. Some of the girls in these clubs 
are agents of one side or the other, so watch your step and mind your 
accent.’ 

We went to a nightclub, very Swiss, very elegant, and no “at- 
mosphere’ of any kind. Champagne and lots of good food, and off I 
went to dance. Perret wouldn’t dance, and didn’t look happy about 
it. 

Sure enough, I hadn’t been dancing for five minutes before the 
girl said to me: ‘You’re not Swiss, and you’re not French either, 
where do you come from?’ 

‘I’m Belgian,’ I replied, ‘but I’ve lived most of my life in Maas- 
tricht in Limberg, which I suppose explains my accent.’ I don’t know 
if she believed me or not, but Perret looked more miserable than ever 
when I went back to our table and told him about it. 

‘Let’s get out of here,’ he said. 

‘No, I want one more dancel’—the champagne, trip-wires and 
seatchlights were still working overtime in my head. Off I went 
again, and within minutes came the same question. 

“You talk like a Frenchman, but are you really French mon- 
sieur °’ 

‘No, ma petite,’ I said, ‘I’m Bulgarian.’ 

‘Ah, that explains it, I expect.’ 

She no longer seemed interested in the matter, and we talked of 
lots of other things. Imagination boggles at the thought of what 
would have happened if the girl had been Bulgarian herself, but I 
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thought that madly improbable, and luck had been on my side that 
day. However, that was enough for one night—pitchers can be taken 
to wells once too often—so off we went to the station. A telephone 
call to M. Casey, and then back to the ‘official’ frontier exit. Perret 
was staying in Switzerland for reasons of his own, /azssez-passer or no 
laissex-passer, so we had a last fine together, and with one or two other 
sleepy people I passed the even sleepier frontier guard without 
trouble or incident. Off again by a series of buses to Nantua, where I 
slept for twelve deathlike hours in the little hotel by the lake. Early 
next morning I took the bus to Apremont and the now familiar 
climb to the farm to rest once more, eat and drink a little, and back 
into my ‘service’ clothes. The farmer told me that my group were 
still at or near Giron, and that was where I found them. They gave 
me a royal welcome, and a quiet corner for lots more sleep. 

This was my one and only excursion into the real cloak-and- 
dagger life, and it was not until nearly two years after the end of the 
war that I heard the complete story. 

Apparently the green suitcase contained very delicate precision 
instruments made only in Switzerland and destined for the use of 
the RAF. From where we left the case at St. Julien it was taken in 
stages, no doubt together with other cases like it, from agent to 
agent half across France to somewhere in the Massif Central, from 
where it was picked up by Mosquitoes for the last lap of its journey to 
England. I have little doubt that the Luftwaffe was playing the same 
game across the German-Swiss border. 

Some years later I met Perret again; this time he really was a 
commercial traveller and doing very well for himself. He was staying 
at the Savoy with an American colleague; they were travelling round 
Europe together selling American men’s underwear or something. 
No word was spoken of our time in Geneva, so I said nothing of it 
either, but I rather wondered if perhaps he might still be in the 
espionage game. 


CHAPTER VII 


Under German Occupation 


Mi. has been written by French authors on what life was 
like both in the towns and rural areas during the German 
occupation. The monotonous and steadily increasing rationing of 
food and indeed all commodities: the brutalities and reprisals, vary- 
ing over the country with the degree of humanity or lack of it on the 
part of the local German commanders; and the incessant propaganda 
urging the French population to co-operate with their German 
friends in the fight against Communism. I can only write shortly, 
therefore, of what I saw of it for myself, in the comparatively small 
area in which our organisation was operating. 

With half a dozen men to help me, we visited many of the villages 
and both the principal towns of Nantua and Oyonnax—usually but 
not always in the small hours of the morning. The purpose of these 
visits was either to collect wounded men hidden in private houses 
and farms—to take them up with us into the forest and comparative 
safety, or simply to move them, if they were too badly injured to face 
the long journey up to the Haut Jura, from one house to another, 
because the people looking after them were coming under suspicion 
from the Gestapo, who were ubiquitous. 

I didn’t enjoy these visits at all—partly because we stood a good 
chance of being spotted, either by the Germans themselves or by 
collaborators who, if they recognised any of us, would ring up the 
local German authorities and let them know that we were in the 
neighbourhood. This they did because they were collaborating with 
the Germans, anyway, and didn’t want a sight or sound of the 
Maquis, and also because there were financial rewards, extra rations 
and other privileges for them if we were caught. 

Another and ever-present nightmare was the possibility of being 
caught in une raffle. 

A raffle was a system frequently employed by the Germans, 
especially in the towns. Without any warning, they would suddenly 
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cordon off a small area; it might just be one street, a block of flats, 
or a row of houses. The area would be surrounded by troops and every 
able-bodied Frenchman within the rafle area would be arrested, 
with no opportunity to let his family know what had happened, and 
matched off either to military lorries waiting outside the area or more 
frequently directly to the railway station. There they were herded 
into cattle trucks and taken off to Germany. Many died on these 
journeys from the stifling overcrowding, or from lack of food and 
water. | 

Those who survived were put to work on such things as road 
repairs and construction and so on, thus relieving German personnel 
who could be transferred to the fighting forces. Thousands of these 
Frenchmen were never seen or heard of again. Had we been caught 
in such a raffle I suppose that as we all carried concealed weapons we 
might have tried to fight our way out, but without a hope in hell of 
success against such numbers; at least the end would have been a 
quick one—but it certainly would have been the end. 


One of the German’s vilest practices was the employment of Russian 
prisoners for reprisal raids on small villages. The Maquis called these 
men ‘/es Russes blancs’. I have no idea why and how they got this 
name, because in England the term White Russian was, and is still, 
employed to connote Russian survivors from the Tsarist régime or 
the short-lived Kerensky government who now live in England, and 
have done so for many years. The Russes blancs were nothing more 
than ordinary Russian soldiers who had been taken prisoner on the 
eastern front. They mostly lived in barbed-wire-surrounded camps, 
with observation points at each corner where a German soldier stood 
permanently with his tommy-gun ready to let fly at anyone who 
looked as if he might be going to try to escape; at night the camps 
were lit up by searchlights from the observation posts. Some of the 
‘White Russians’ were also housed in disused French army barracks. 

I would imagine that the living conditions of these Russian 
prisoners would beggar description, as the Germans were taught to 
believe that all Russians were subhuman—well below the wild and 
domestic animals in the scale of living things. However, they had a 
use for them. If the Gestapo had reason to believe that some village 
was providing volunteers for the Maquis, or was making a nuisance 
of itself by cutting telephone wires, mining roads and suchlike, they 
would decide to take vengeance on the whole village. 

For this purpose two or three hundted White Russians would be 
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matched out of the camp; as they passed through the prison gates 
each man was issued with a rifle and ten rounds of ammunition. 
Marching along, they would be flanked by the prison guards armed 
with tommy-guns and, I was told, with armoured cars equipped with 
machine-guns at the front and rear of the column. When they got to 
the selected village they would be given a free hand to do exactly 
what they liked with it and all its inhabitants. Needless to say, they 
ate and drank everything that they could find. They murdered all the 
males—boys and men—and raped every female from the age of seven 
to seventy. They stole everything of value such as jewellery and 
money and small things that could be easily concealed in their clothes. 
And then they burnt the village to the ground, while the German 
guards stood round watching the fun. The little village of Dortan 
in the Department de l’Ain suffered this fate. Eighty out of eighty- 
two houses in the village were totally destroyed and almost the entire 
population annihilated. When the day’s work was done the Russians 
would be reassembled and marched back to barracks. As they passed 
through the gates, they handed back their rifles and any remaining 
ammunition and returned to their half-starved animal existence 
again. 

I heard that at Dortan a hastily assembled group of Maquisards 
came down from the forest and tried to fight it out with the Russians 
and Germans, but they were hopelessly outnumbered, and ten of 
them were killed. 

Some of these White Russians did actually manage to escape from 
the camps, but they were shot dead on sight by the Maquis and I 
doubt if any of them got many miles before this happened. Their 
appearance was unmistakable, huge starving men, with Slavonic 
faces and dressed in rags. As I have said elsewhere, there were a few 
Russian ex-soldiers and sailors in the Maquis, but these were men 
who had never been prisoners of war: they had slipped through the 
lines from the fighting on the eastern front, and drifted, God knows 
how, right across Europe to be picked up by the Maquis and so to 


carry on the war against Germany from the other side of the con- 
tinent. 


Civil order was maintained by the normal gendarmerie, strengthened 
by the Milice, a Vichy organisation. I think that there was little love 
lost between these two, at least in the Ain, the margin between a 
political and a purely criminal offence being often very small. For 
instance, has a man who blows up a factory making goods to be used 
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by the Germans committed a criminal or a political misdemeanour ? 
In any case the end was the same for him, because even if he was 
arrested by a gendarme, the Milice backed by the Germans would 
take him over. The ordinary gendarmerie, while continuing to do 
their routine jobs, such as traffic control and so forth, were fre- 
quently more than a little helpful to the Maquis. Keys in the local 
police-station cells somehow didn’t work properly, and the two or 
three policemen in the station at that moment might well be having 
a nap, or standing talking together with their backs to the doot. 
Inever heard what happened to the Communist Mayor of Oyonnax 
who helped us so fearlessly when we were flying for our lives out of 
the town. He was a fine man and a patriotic Frenchman; I hope that 


he is alive and well today. 


There were strange elements operating in the political world in 
France, both before and during the war. There were, for example, 
Colonel de la Rocque and his ‘Cagou/ards’ in their Ku-Klux-Klan type 
of fancy dress; there were also Fascist groups roughly corresponding 
to our Oswald Moseley and his Blackshirts. Had there been in France 
and England the same masses of neat-starving unemployed as there 
were in Germany in the late ’twenties, these two men might well have 
played the same role in history that Hitler did. But such organisations 
—like Communism itself—can only hope to get to the seats of power 
under the cover and with the support of hopeless and helpless 
millions, who are ready to fight for anyone and any cause, however 
bizarre, which will give them a chance of survival. 

There were near Fascist statesmen such as Daladier, whose 
patriotism was not in doubt but whose ideas as to what was best for 
France were very different from those of the majority of Frenchmen, 
and at the lowest level of the scale there was Pierre Laval, one of the 
most astute brains in the country, an Anglophobe and a ruthless 
supporter of the Vichy Government and German political philo- 
sophy. He was lucky to die before a firing squad, because he was 
responsible for the imprisonment and death of thousands of French- 
men and women who resisted the Germans. If the mob had got hold 
of him, he would have been torn limb from limb. 


One of the many little villages that we visited in the night was Charix. 
There was a ‘pub’ here run by two very plump brothers. They 
helped us in our work of getting men out of the towns below, and 
we often stayed there for a night to rest on the long climb up. They 
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also produced the most formidable meal and wine to go with it, at 
any hour of the day or night, and a journey up or down through the 
pine trees which took us through Charix was always a memorable 
one. They were so open in their support of the Maquis that I could 
never understand how it was that the Germans didn’t catch up with 
them, but I do know that they were alive and well when I went back 
to the Jura two years after the war was overt. 

In the towns and villages people who kept themselves to them- 
selves and obeyed the endless stream of ‘instructions and advices’ 
issuing from the Town Hall were not as a rule molested, but topics 
of conversation were limited. No criticism of the régime could be 
risked, not even between close friends and certainly not before 
strangers. From time to time when men were caught in a rafHle and 
disappeared there would be outbursts of fury and screaming from 
the mothers and children left behind. The Germans usually ignored 
this, but sometimes there were beatings-up to get the people sub- 
missively under control again. The Maquis formations undoubtedly 
owed their existence in part to the fear of the raffle. At least a man 
had a hope of survival in the forest—weapons, too, and a chance for 
vengeance. Death in the forest could be no worse than death in a 
cattle truck or a labour camp in Germany. Most towns had a curfew 
and the streets were empty by eleven o’clock or earlier, except for the 
local doctors or others with special permits. 

Food was really terrible in both quality and paucity towards the 
end of the occupation, and wine was prohibitive in price. The Black 
Market was everywhere, but not many could afford to deal with it. 
Those who could and did had few friends left after the liberation— 
only a legacy of bitter resentment. Real coffee was non-existent out- 
side the German officers’ messes, and many people made a sort of 
ersatz coffee by baking corn. Those who could do so cultivated their 
own tobacco plants, but much of this was appropriated by the 
Germans, who were themselves short of tobacco. 

The billeting of German officers on the population raised many 
and varied problems and incidents. Not all Germans were brutal 
animals, least of all the professional soldiers, who simply and blindly 
obeyed their orders. Many did their best to make their unwanted 
presence as little irksome as possible to their reluctant hosts; they 
spoke or quickly learnt to speak French, and propinquity played its 
inevitable role; some degree of friendship between the conquerors 
and the conquered occasionally developed, even to the extent of 
romantic associations, often with disastrous and tragic consequences 
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later for those concerned. As a corollary to this, and not at all related 
to my own area, the Atlantic Wall constructed by Hitler, with its 
innumerable strong-points, mined beaches, and millions of miles of 
barbed wire, had been built largely by Polish and other prisoners of 
war, who had lived and worked there since the grim days of Dunkirk 
and the disintegration of the French Army. Inevitably they had made 
contact with the local French and many of the Labour Corps men 
had fallen in love with and married French girls—with the result that 
conjugal and not national loyalties predominated to the point that the 
invading Allied troops had to be warned that they might well be shot 
at by French men, and more particularly women, who resented this 
intrusion on their now stable marital state. 

A delightful book, Le Silence de Ja Mer, tells such a story. But these 
pleasanter episodes were in the minority; generally the billeted 
soldiers treated their hosts with haughty contempt and even brutal- 
ity; and the French loathed the sight and sound of them, coming in 
at all hours of the night and day, noisy and often drunk. The sounds 
of their harsh German voices and heavy-booted footsteps were 
noises from Hell itself to these long-suffering people. 

By accident, and certainly not by design, I stayed one night in the 
cellar of a house where there were German soldiers billeted on the 
top two floors. My host was a pipe-maker by trade and a fine crafts- 
man. While I was sleeping he took one of his pipes, carved the Cross 
of Lorraine on it, and gave it me as a souvenir of my visit when I left 
the next morning. It is still a very precious possession of mine, even 
if I don’t often smoke a pipe! 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Cheese 


P in the mountains we were chronically short of both food and 
tet some of the men looked, and in fact were, very ill, and 
there were quite a number of desertions—especially among the local 
lads, who could creep back to their families, and get at least more to 
eat than with us—not to mention a bottle of wine and a decent 
night’s sleep. The Patron decided therefore to send someone into 
Oyonnax to buy Gruyére cheese, the most nourishing and easily 
portable food we could have. A complete Gruyére cheese, which is 
rarely seen in England, is about the size, shape, and thickness of a 
car tyre, but much heavier. This would have to be a Black Market 
deal, but the Black Market was everywhere. The Germans encour- 
aged it, because it helped to demoralise the people, as some could get 
food that others couldn’t afford. 

The particular man from whom the cheese was to be bought was 
well known and absolutely reliable. His own son was with us in the 
Maquis and had been a patient of mine for a short time. I think that 
this was the reason why Commandant Romans chose me for the job, 
so that I could at the same time assure the man that his son was 
fighting fit again and, furthermore, nobody in the town knew me by 
sight. The Patron explained all this to me, and assigned two of his 
men to go with me and help with the loading up and carriage of the 
cheeses. One of these boys was a little, scruffy, vicious-looking type 
named Jacques Binon, very alert and wiry. I didn’t catch the other 
fellow’s name; he looked a bit stupid, but he had muscles like a 
gorilla and was just the man for the job. 

Market day was two days later, and the three of us set off at first 
light to try to get in and out of the place and away again as soon as 
possible. It is a steep drop of about eight kilometres. I tried to get 
some conversation out of the big chap, but nothing that went into 
his eats produced a response from his mouth, and while making 
modest allowance for my French, I don’t think that this was the 
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explanation, just a lack of intracranial lines of communication be- 
tween ear and brain. 

Jacques Binon was a very different order of man. I asked him how 
long he had been with the Resistance. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’ve been a Maquisard for three years, but until a 
few days ago I’ve been working alone.’ 

I replied: ‘Why did you only join the Group so recently 

‘Do you really want to know >” he said. 

‘Not if you don’t want to tell me,’ I said. 

‘All right,’ he replied. ‘I can talk about it now, but it has taken me 
a long time to be able to talk about it at all. I took to the Maquis 
alone in 1941, and lived with my father, mother and sister in Oyon- 
nax. One night about fifteen Germans who had been out on a drink- 
ing spree in the country met my sister by the roadside coming home 
from school. They all raped her; after they’d finished that, they tied 
one of her legs to a tree and the other to the back of their lorry, then 
they climbed into the lorry and drove away. After that, all Germans 
were the same to me. My father hid me in our attic during the day, 
and the neighbours thought that I had been taken off to a labour 
camp in Germany. At night I walked hundreds of miles round the 
town and countryside. I carried a long sharp knife and I never used 
any other weapon, just my knife. Often there were reprisals when 
German soldiers were found with their throats cut, but I didn’t mind 
about that, so long as I could go on killing more Germans. There 
was an Englishman, a friend of mine, from Savoy. When the 
Germans caught him they shaved his head and branded him on the 
scalp with a swastika. They also took him to a French surgeon and 
made the surgeon cut his testicles off skilfully, so that he did not 
bleed to death. Then they marched him naked round the town for 
two days and finally shot him in the market-place, leaving his body 
for us to bury. 

“One night I found a German soldier on top of a girl on the grass 
by the lake at Nantua. She seemed to be enjoying herself, too, but 
it didn’t make any difference. I jumped on top of them and drove my 
knife into his chest above the breast-bone, and held a rag over his 
nose and mouth to keep the blood in. I pulled the man off her and 
rolled his body down to the water’s edge. The girl didn’t scream, or 
maybe I would have killed her, too. She pulled her dress down and 
ran off towards the village at the other end of the lake. I felt happy, 
and wanted to sing on my way home, but it was better not to. I don’t 
care what people say or think. Perhaps I was mad—perhaps I still 
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am mad, but I think that vengeance is a very healthy and normal 
instinct, and as I became quicker and more skilful with my knife, so 
I became calmer in my mind. 

‘But it couldn’t go on like that after June. There were hundreds 
of German soldiers in all the towns and villages in the Department, 
as you know, and they went everywhere in groups, and always 
armed. I knew many of the Maquis, of course, and so they took me 
to Commandant Romans, the Patron, who let me join his unit in the 
forest. He has sent me with you because I know the town well.’ 

We reached the market-place at seven o’clock in the morning. The 
square was full of farmers selling and townspeople buying, and many 
German soldiers in little groups also buying food to help out their 
rations. They all carried their weapons at the ready, because they 
never knew when one of our boys might take a shot at them from a 
roof-top and then fade away through the houses and back into the 
crowd in the market-place. 

I saw two Gestapo types in black uniforms and belts, with the 
swastika on their arm-bands, and we kept well away from them. But 
I didn’t realise that one of their plain-clothes men was trailing us. 
The plain-clothes man had lived in the town since the first days of the 
occupation and was trained to know everything and everybody. It was 
presumably the fact that I was a stranger to him that attracted his 
attention. The next thing I knew was a firm hand on my shoulder. 

‘Heil Hitler! Just a moment, please. Let me see your papers—who 
are you, and what are you doing here?” 

Although such a possibility had been in my mind, it took a few 
seconds for me to react to the reality and horror of it. 

Before I had time to find a quick answer, the two uniformed 
Gestapo I had seen as we arrived at the market-place had pushed 
their way through the crowd and, holding me firmly by each arm, 
stood waiting for their orders from the plain-clothes man. We stood 
still, the two youngsters with me, waiting for. the next move. My 
French is far from perfect, but fortunately for us the German’s 
French was much worse, and, in fact, quite difficult to understand; 
I could see that he did not question my nationality. 

This gave me time to collect my scattered wits, and I replied: ‘My 
name is Henri Martin and here is my identity card—I am a traveller 
in pharmaceutical products.’ I had the impression that he didn’t 
know what this meant—which was just as well. 

‘Ah,’ he said, after glancing through my papers. ‘I see that you 
don’t live in this town. Haven’t you seen the notice up at the Town 
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Hall ? During troop movements in this area no citizen not domiciled 
here is allowed on the main roads without a special pass.’ 

That was an easy one. ‘I’m sorry, sir,’ I replied. ‘We come from 
Chesery, as you see from the stamp on my card. It is a small village 
in the mountains, about fifteen kilometres from here, so we came 
into the town along the mountain tracks, and did not pass by the 
Town Hall on the way to the market.’ 

The Town Hall was the last place we would have gone to anyway, 
as there were notices up on the wall outside offering rewards to 
anyone who would identify a Maquis officer. Commandant Romans 
was the first name, with, I believe, a million francs on his head, dead 
or alive. There were four other names there, that is to say their noms 
de guerre, and mine was among them—at a more lowly, cut-price 
level than that of the Patron. The detective looked very hard at me 
and my papers and didn’t say anything. 

I could feel the sweat in my hair under my beret, and wondered if 
it would start to trickle down my face, and show him the stark terror 
that was in my head and heart. If they had made a body search, we 
would have been ‘gonners’. I had my automatic on a piece of string 
under my shirt; so had the other man with me; while Jacques Binon 
had his razor-sharp knife tucked away somewhere. If the Gestapo 
detective had decided to take us to the Town Hall for questioning, 
it would have been all over, because I would almost certainly have 
been interrogated by a educated Frenchman who would have im- 
mediately spotted that I was not French. I suppose we might have 
had a chance, with the element of surprise on our side, to shoot it 
out on the way there—but the issue would not have been in doubt 
for many minutes, with the market-place full of armed Germans. 

‘All right,’ he said. ‘Get to hell back to this place Chesery, 
wherever it is, and don’t let me see you here again.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ I said. ‘And thank you very much.’ 

We walked slowly away. My greatest fear had been that the two 
boys with me might have panicked and bolted off between the closely 
packed stalls in the market—and I could not have blamed them had 
they done so. But in fact they just stood there with me, holding their 
own papers ready for examination; the German wasn’t interested 
any more, and away we went to the house of a friend of Binon’s 
about a kilometre outside the town. Here we had a meal and a sleep, 
and Binon went back to the town, to return later that evening with 
the cheese merchant, and three huge rounds of Gruyére under some 
sacks in his cart. I told the cheeseman about his boy, what a fine chap 
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he was, and about how he was recovering from his wounds up in the 
mountains. He cried a great deal and didn’t want to take any money 
for the cheeses, but I made him take the full Black Market price: so 
that if necessary we could collect some more on another occasion. 
We ate and slept until about three o’clock in the morning and then 
took the cheeses on the cart as far as Charix, where a car picked us 
up and brought us to St. Germain du Joux, where we met a group. 
With their help we took it in turns to carry or roll those great cheeses 
up the rest of the way to the hideout in the forest. I really don’t 


remember much of those last few back-breaking kilometres up into 
the forest. 


CHAPTER IX 


Le Crét de Chalame 


We lived and moved around in the mountains for nearly three 
weeks, and to give some idea of the density of the forest— 
although this was the month of July—the sun filtered through so 
little that, though weather-beaten, we were as pale as city-dwellers 
at the end of a long winter. There the resemblance ended. We were 
also filthy, unshaven, hollow-eyed and haggard. 

By now, however, Commandant Romans had made his plans for 
establishing a headquarters at Giron for his main force, and from 
there to organise sabotage on the Todt troops and lines of com- 
munication in the valleys below. 

The little village of Giron was an ideal place for this. One long 
road led up to it from the valley, the last two kilometres of which 
were in full view from the village itself, making a surprise attack ez 
masse impossible. There was the possibility of aerial bombardment, 
but with the battle raging in Normandy and the imminent fear of 
further landings in the south, the Luftwaffe was stretched to 
capacity. 

I don’t know how popular the selection of their village was with 
the ‘locals’, but in the minds of people actively working in the 
Resistance both problems and people wete either ‘black’ or ‘white’, 
Anyone not actually with us was automatically considered to be 
against us, and probably a collaborator. 

In fact, this was absolutely untrue, particularly in the case of towns- 
people, among whom there was every degree of patriotic and political 
shade of opinion. At one end of the scale were the Milice-Doriot 
police working for, and in the pay of, the Vichy Government, who 
were frequently more cruel to any Maquisard they caught than were 
the Germans themselves. There were also the collaborators who felt 
that the Italo-German Fascist regime was the only bulwark against 
Communism, and therefore a protection for their capital and vested 
interests. At the other end of the scale were those who sacrificed 
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everything and risked their lives countless times in unceasing war 
against the occupying forces. 

The great majority of townspeople were passionately in sympathy 
with us, but they had to live and get on with their various occupa- 
tions, and were therefore compelled in varying degrees to ‘collabo- 
rate’. 

To return to Giron. The village lies on an open stretch of country 
in the middle of the forest ona sloping grassy plateau. One steep road 
leads down to the valley and another very third-class track winds 
upwards through the trees on its precipitous way to one of the highest 
points in the Jura range—only below the permanent snow line for 
three months in the year—the Crét de Chalame. 

The Patron billeted his men at Giron. The strength of the force 
varied almost from day to day, according to their activities—up to 
five hundred men and women at maximum. He sent all his vehicles 
another three kilometres up the forest track to a clearing quaintly 
called the Garage. It was, in fact, just a small flat piece of ground 
among the trees where our moribund lorries and gaz-an-bors cars 
were parked and overhauled. This overhauling demanded every 
imaginable skill, improvisation and ingenuity on the part of the 
‘chauffeurs’, and it was fascinating to watch them making something 
new out of something old. 

Just below the garage were two farms, very different in character 
and quality. The nearer of the two had long been a hiding place for 
the Maquis and in the more tranquil weeks before the present 
trouble it had been stacked to the roof with foodstuffs brought up a 
little at a time from the valleys—this had all been bought on the 
Black Market by the Resistance with the money that they had received 
from England via the Banque de France; but that is another story, 
not mine. 

I shall long remember the moment of our arrival at that farm. The 
drivers, my aides and I trudged wearily into the farm with the 
wounded men we had brought with us. 

There were hams hanging from the ceiling—freshly made bread 
all ready for us—and butter! Glorious butter! Some instinct well 
below the level of reasoning clicked into operation, it seemed, 
simultaneously in most of our minds: I cracked open a keg of butter 
after no more than a glance at all the other delicacies waiting for us, 
and we literally ate that butter in handfuls; in a few hours the 
hideous colic and constipation which had been one of our major 
miseries for so long was forgotten. 
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A few hundred feet below this farm was an old granary, separated 
by a small mountain stream from a second farm. I already knew of 
their existence because the Patron had suggested to me that some- 
where on this site I might find a building where I could start really 
doing something for the present wounded and the others that still 
remained to be collected, or for that matter would presumably be 
brought to me ‘fresh’ in the weeks to come. 

After the butter incident we sat around in the barn and the farmer, 
who was himself an active Maquisard, gave us a meal of salted ham 
with fresh bread, butter and cheese, and lots of good wine; this time 
not diluted with water. In fact, we ate sparingly. Bellies so long 
empty cannot tolerate the gargantuan meal which is in the eye and the 
imagination, but not within the gastric capacity. 

After this superb meal, I took a couple of men with me to inspect 
the other farm and on the way to it had a look at the granary. There 
was nothing in it except some bales of hay. One end was shut off from 
the main barn and looked as if it might at some time in the past have 
been used as living-quarters for farm hands or perhaps members of 
the farmet’s numerous family. It consisted of one large and four 
small rooms all communicating. 

There was also a sort of basement under the building, a store place 
probably used for farm implements in the long winter months, but it 
was empty and potentially convertible into a cookhouse. It was all 
a very long way from the modern school building which we had left 
so hurriedly down at Oyonnax, and still further from anything re- 
motely resembling a hospital, but under existing circumstances full of 
possibilities for the work in hand. 

Next we went to see the farmer and his family over in the main 
building. Not having any idea of the sort of reception that we might 
get, we took our weapons with us. I pushed open the ancient front 
door with my automatic, and found the farmer and his wife, about 
twelve children and some older relatives, sitting silently in the front 
parlour waiting for us. They had obviously been watching us wind- 
ing our way up from the granary. 

They all looked frightened out of their wits except for the old 
farmer himself. His expression was a combination of hostility and 
indifference, difficult to define in more exact terms. 

No noises came from any other part of the farm and there was 
nothing to suggest a possible booby trap, so I put my automatic 
away, went over and offered the farmer my hand, and wished him 
good day. He made no motion either of welcome or hostility. I told 
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him that I proposed to use his granary as a hospital for the Maquis; 
his reply was courteous, if not enthusiastic, and difficult to understand 
because of his local accent. Speech of any kind was obviously un- 
familiar to him and also he was toothless. I gathered he had no 
objection, which was fortunate for him, but that he would like to 
move his hay out before we moved in. 

I much regretted that he couldn’t do that as I needed the hay for 
the wounded, and I offered him the equivalent of fifteen pounds in 
francs for the lot. He took the money with alacrity, if not thanks, and 
left me with the impression that I had overpriced the stuff, which was 
not surprising as I knew nothing about farming and its costs. 

We quickly spread the hay out over the granary floor and installed 
the twenty or so casualties that we had brought with us. 

Before the end of the first day Paulette Mercier arrived with the 
dozen stretcher cases with whom she had escaped from Apremont. 
She and her small escort and stretcher-bearers, moving mainly by 
night, had covered some fifteen miles, feeding where they could 
from forest farms, and by a miracle managed to avoid any German 
patrols; we had a hilarious reunion. 

The next few days were spent in getting ourselves organised. 
Half a dozen old iron bedsteads were brought to us by lorry from 
Giron, which made life easier for nursing the more serious cases, and 
military type outside sanitation was installed and even occasionally 
used. 

A minor, but none the less distressing, misery was the fleas—they 
emerged in their millions from the hay and attacked us with the 
wildest enthusiasm. However, either we got used to them or the 
fleas became satiated, because they were soon forgotten. The most 
urgent priority in order to get ourselves sorted out in the granary was 
the matter of elementary hygiene. 

We all, without exception, had that nauseating and characteristic 
acid-sweet smell, which is a revolting quality of the unwashed and 
uncared for. It was nobody’s fault; soap was available in the forest 
but no water to use with it—water was only for drinking. Most of 
the men owned nothing except the clothes that they stood up in, and 
even those who had a few extra socks and shirts rarely changed into 
them, because there was always the danger of being caught literally 
with your pants down by a sudden German attack silently emerging 
through the trees. In any case there was little point in changing your 
clothes if you couldn’t wash the dirty ones taken off! 
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Now everything was different, in a relative sense, be it said; we were 
out of the dark forest and into the sunshine, and only a few yards 
from the back door of the granary ran a quite considerable mountain 
stream; it must have neen a raging torrent in the spring as the ice and 
snow melted, but this was June. Fifty yards below the granary some- 
one, probably centuries ago, had built a loose fitting primitive sort of 
wood and stone dam across the stream, and excavated a miniature 
lake above it; I would think about ten feet wide by four deep, and 
from there the water trickled, either over the top or through the 
many interstices of the dam, to continue its winding way through the 
trees to the valley below. 

I had my carbolic soap and there was plenty more wartime utility 
soap up at the farm. The whole party, therefore, went down in twos 
and threes to the lake, where we stripped ourselves naked and washed 
both ourselves and our clothes, and lay out on the grass to dry. The 
thick pine trees came right down to the edge of the lake, so that we 
could quickly dive for cover if a spotter plane came snooping round. 

Our bodies dried more quickly than our clothes, but at least when 
we damply dressed again the perpetual itching and smell had gone. 

Not all the boys were all that happy about this clean up business 
and seemed to prefer the dirt to which they had got so used. In the 
interests of the general health of the majority, however, they got the 
same treatment as the rest. The girls with us, of course, had their turn, 
too, and I have no doubt that there were some Peeping Toms in the 
granary, but the rest of us with much tact went up to the supply farm, 
and occupied ourselves with eating and drinking, and thoughts of 
things other than naked girls, not without difficulty, be it said. 

It was on this visit to the farm that I saw myself for the first time 
for many weeks in a mirror and the shock was considerable. My eyes 
seemed to be lost and sunk in their sockets, and what we medical 
people call the ‘temporal and zygomatic fossae’ were really hollows 
in the skull of my face, while the whole thing was partly concealed 
by an undisciplined and repellent beard and moustache. I shaved 
immediately, and a second look seemed even more revolting than 
the first, because the removal of the beard had made the hollows 
hollower. I looked a real Belsen specimen, as did most of the other 
men, but truth compels me to say that I have never been so fit in my 
life—not, of course, in the athletic sense, but in the stringy way 
necessary to survive this sort of life. 


In spite of the frequent overcrowding in the granary, there was 
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never any unpleasant smell about the place; the huge doors which 
took up nearly the whole of one wooden wall of the building were 
always open, night and day; it would have been a very different matter 
if we had had a cold spell, but we were lucky, especially at that height 
in the mountains. 

Boys and girls began to feel some sort of security—at least by 
comparison with the last few weeks, and so naturally sex began to 
appear in the pattern of our lives again, as was to be expected. I saw 
no great harm in this; in fact, it seemed very natural and understand- 
able. 

As headman, I suppose I should have cracked the Calvinistic whip, 
not, I would imagine, with much success, but so long as the young- 
sters conducted their little love incidents with a measure of decency 
and it did not become orgiastic and therefore demoralising for the 
less libidinous, I took no notice of it; and there was plenty to notice. 

I slept always in the same place in the hay, close to the great 
granary doors, so that everybody knew where I could be found if 
need be in the night, and it happened frequently that the brancardier 
who slept with the bedridden cases in the ‘private rooms’ at the other 
end of the granary would creep down to tell me that one of the men 
was restless or in pain, and so I would go with my torch treading 
lightly through the hay and up the ladder to deal with the problem, 
whatever it might be, as best I could. 

Frequently on my return journey I noticed that some of the male 
and female ‘bundles of hay’ had coalesced and I left it at that. All very 
physiological and infinitely preferable to the hideous and sadistic 
homosexual stories which filtered out from the German concentra- 
tion camps. It was also in my mind that most of these youngsters in 
a few days, or weeks at the most, would be back on duty with torture 
and death very near again; their only hope of reward being survival. 
Life is to be lived when and how and as best it may be, as I see it. 

As for me, until after the liberation, I kept myself to myself, not 
from any sense of puritanical restraint, but partly because I disliked 
the idea of semi-public fornication and also, perhaps, because I felt 
a little weighed down by my responsibilities and the need to remain 
apparently aloof from elementary things; somebody had to exercise a 
certain element of immaculate authoritarianism, and the bad luck was 
that it had to be me. 

I slept very fitfully and lightly in the granary because, like Peter 
Rabbit in Mr. MacGregor’s garden, I kept hearing noises, but unlike 
Peter Rabbit I hadn’t the sense to ignore them and always feared the 
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worst, creeping out with my carbine, to the imminent danger of some 
Maquis who had just gone out through the back door to spend an 
innocent penny in the field. 


There were a few mice, but no rats in the granary, the main reason 
being that food was not allowed either to be eaten or stored there. 
We all ate together in the kitchen under the granary floor and every 
scrap that was not eaten was carefully packed up and taken away to be 
buried or burned. I think that I should add, in parenthesis, that this is 
my story of how it was organised by me; how the organisation worked 
out, in fact, is another matter. The Maquis never won a name for 
themselves in matters of officer and man discipline; they were hard 
and ruthless fighting men with hate as the stimulus. They had leader- 
ship all right, but apart from almost blind obedience to Commandant 
Romans, discipline in the conventional sense was not a word that 
they understood. 

One more reflection and digression for which I make no apology... 
whatever they did or did not do with the bones of the carcasses and 
their own excrement, we didn’t have one of those frightful epidemics 
of gastro-enteritis, which overtook and, overnight, decimated 
armies in the field, in spite of scientific hygiene in military-organised 
conditions. 

Bedpans for the totally bedridden were an important and vital 
problem. We made them out of stout cardboard and wooden boxes 
rimmed with leaves to be used once and then burned. In fact, I pride 
myself, no doubt incorrectly I was in the avant-garde of the ‘dis- 
posable’ world in which we now live. Anyway, it sounds good. 

Breakfast, except for those upstairs in the private rooms, was in the 
kitchen, and consisted of ersatz coffee with plenty of bread, butter 
and cheese, and some local jam, which was nice, but I never found 
out what its fruity origin was; it could have been fraises du bois, but 
in any case it was very welcome. I made them dilute the wine for the 
midday meal, as there were too many ‘tiddly’ wounded wandering 
round the fields in the afternoons, but it did not make much difference. 
The order was a little irritating, but they adjusted for it by doubling 
the total intake. 

The evening meal was of the do-it-yourself variety, except again 
so far as the bedridden men were concerned. The remains of the 
midday meal was usually all that there was to eat, but most of the 
more mobile types went up to the farm at the top of the hill, where 
the rural snack, the bill of fare and a chat was always good. What- 
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ever the shortages might be, and irrespective of the restricted and 
spied-on life, somehow these farmers always produced something 
just a bit special. There was a fondue that I remember... 


My medical personnel consisted firstly of Madame Mercier. She was 
not a trained nurse, but might well have been from the efficiency with 
which she got down to the job; then there were three or four medical 
students who were a great help. In addition we had four brancardiers 
or stretcher-bearers to help move the wounded about and bring down 
our daily supplies of food and drink from the farm. There was also a 
strange little creature who had been following me about like a lost 
dog for the last two weeks in the forest. He was a Polish-Jew, half- 
French, pathetically frail and further handicapped by a congenital 
club-foot and poliomyelitis affecting one hand. During the long trek 
in the forest he lived almost exclusively off my benzedrine tablets—in 
fact, I don’t think he would have survived without them. He was 
called Bastian and affirmed that he was a fourth-year medical student, 
but I did not have the impression that he had learned much in his 
four years. 

We rigged up an operating theatre—in one of the separate rooms 
in the granary, and there I would put the needles into the vein, then 
the evipan and over to Paulette to carry on with the injection while I 
got on with the dressing changing, fracture reducing and sometimes 
even wound excisions. 

A few nights after we had settled down in the granary I was asleep 
in the hay with the men in the main body of the building when a lot 
of shouting started down in the cookhouse underneath. Some of the 
personnel and the more lightly wounded were housed down there. 
The air rang with ‘merdes’ and ‘sa/auds’ and many more expletives that 
I don’t remember and have never heard before or, for that matter, 
since. 

I climbed down the ladder which led to the basement to find out 
what it was all about. 

The row, a rather one-sided affair, was between an ex-Foreign 
Legion corporal and poor little Bastian. We had a number of these 
Foreign Legion NCO’s with us, terrific fighting men and much 
cleverer than the rest of us at the game of guerrilla warfare; some of 
them also were pretty hard drinkers, brandy and Pernod when they 
could get it, and they usually did get it by some means or other. 
Failing that any other alcohol would do; and like everybody else, 
alcohol affected them in different ways according to their personalities. 
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This particular corporal when sober was a cheery, light hearted boy 
with a boisterous sense of humour if not wit in the higher sense. 
He had been shot through his buttock muscles many months before 
and limped around with some difficulty. He was to some extent a 
patient, but was also a great help with the simpler daily chores done 
by the brancardiers. 

It seemed this evening he had been up to our supply farm carousing 
long and deeply with some of his friends, and it happened also that 
he was a violent anti-semitic, though not a Fascist, or he would not 
have been with us at all. He was, in fact, a very simple tough soldier 
and a passionate Gaullist. 

The first person he saw when he came rolling back from the farm 
was poor Bastian, sound asleep in the corner of the kitchen, and so 
his anti-semitic complex went into action—hence the yells and 
screams. 

By the time I got down to the kitchen he had Bastian by the 
throat and seemed to be trying to kill him, calling him ‘sa/e juif, 
poltron, salaud’ and many other less endearing names. 

I came up behind the corporal and with memories of Sergeant 
Heathcote’s lessons in the basement of the Herbert Hospital many 
months before, managed to get a half-nelson on him, but I couldn’t 
hold it for long. The corporal was a little man, but very strong and 
twenty yeats younger than I was. He quickly got out of my grip and 
turned savagely to the attack. Fortunately in the half-light he recog- 
nised me and stopped dead. With a broad and drunken grin on his 
ugly little face he tried to come to attention without much success, as 
both the bad leg and the brandy were still working overtime. 

‘Lam sorry, Mon Commandant, he said. ‘I’m very sorty, very sorry 
indeed—will you forgive me? And will you shake my hand >” 

I shook his hand—it seemed the safest thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances—then I said: ‘Enough of this now, corporal; go to sleep 
and we will talk about it in the morning.’ 

He tottered tipsily off to ‘hit the hay’ literally. I picked up Bastian, 
who was more frightened than hurt, and we all settled down again 
for the night. 

In the morning I gave the corporal a good ticking-off. He was full 
of apologies, but said that he always felt like that about Jews, and 
couldn’t help it when he had been drinking. ‘In any case,” he added, 
‘the man is useless here; he couldn’t fight even to save his own life.’ 

I reminded the corporal that Bastian had a withered arm and a 
club-foot, and so could scarcely be expected to do much in the way 
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of fighting, but that he was a willing little worker, and a great help to 
me with the patients. 

The corporal’s main concern was that I should not report him to 
the Patron, and this I promised him on condition that he did not 
drink again until I gave him permission. He gave me a real military 
salute this time, and the usual cheery grin came back to his face 
again. 
aa after some of these men was for me rather like trying to 
drive a very powerful car on a race track—with no previous experi- 
ence; perhaps a better simile would be the life and thoughts of a 


trainee lion-tamer. 


Here also we were joined by young Bayard, the Scotty who had 
dropped with me from England. I had not seen him during the flight 
up into the Jura; I believe that the Patron had him hidden in the 
cellar of some farm, because at that time he spoke very little French 
and, if he had got lost on the trail up, he really would have been lost 
for ever. Now he divided his time between Giron, where he taught 
the Maquis how not to kill themselves with their own Sten guns and 
hand-grenades, and with me at the Crét de Chalame, where he was 
both an extra pair of intelligent hands and, even mote important, he 
brought an element of authentic military discipline into the unruly 
collection of boys and girls that we had with us. 

One day also the Algerian Mimil, who had been my faithful body- 
guard during the first weeks in France, came up from Giron for ‘a 
consultation’. At the time of Dunkirk he had hada clean through-and- 
through wound at the apex of the left lung—probably a rifle bullet 
fired at close range. The lung wounds were soundly healed, although 
I don’t believe that they had had any surgical attention whatsoever, 
but at the exit hole in his back his shoulder muscles had been dis- 
rupted and his arm was very stiff, especially in cold weather. Paulette 
Metcier gave him a short-acting anaesthetic, and I had a go at break- 
ing down adhesions and generally mobilising his clavicular and 
shoulder joints. I am no expert at manipulative surgery, but Mimil 
was completely delighted with the little extra mobility he now had, 
and he went off rejoicing and full of instructions about daily ‘self- 
physiotherapy’, which I don’t suppose he understood and as quickly 


forgot. 


On alternate days I went off either alone or with a couple of men to 
locate and arrange for the transport of the wounded still lying about 
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hidden in the forest. Two Yugoslav boys I remember particularly; 
both were called ‘Tito’, of course. I have no idea how they had got 
into the Maquis, but they had been wounded about six weeks before, 
and lay together day and night among the trees near to a farm for all 
that time. It was a farm frequently visited and searched by the Ger- 
mans, but the farm people crept out and fed the boys at night. Their 
dressings were unbelievably filthy, but their general condition was 
surprisingly good and their morale tremendous. It took us two days 
to carry them over to the granary for further treatment and cleaning 
up. 

ea days now I could get on with some sort of primitive ‘open 
sepsis’ surgery and wounds started to heal. One man had a dropped 
foot from a gunshot wound to his sciatic nerve. I put a bent nail into 
the toe of his boot, and joined this with a length of rubber tubing, 
one of my precious tourniquets, to an old leather dog collar fixed 
round his leg just above the knee. The tension on the rubber tubing 
lifted his foot clear of the ground as he bent his knee. The original 
entry and exit wound of the bullet had long since healed, and after 
a couple of days practising with my device he walked away, pack, 
rifle and all, to rejoin his unit down at Giron. 

One morning, towards the end of the first week at the granary, I 
saw a tall young man coming down to us from the Garage. He 
introduced himself as Guillaume. 

He was unarmed and brought a note for me from the Patron, 
telling me that the bearer was a surgeon from Lyons, whom he was 
sending up to help me. The man told me that his real name was René 
Guillet and he asked me if it were true that I was English. When I 
confessed, his expression became hostile; he gave me a slight, very 
formal bow, and walked straight past me into the granary without 
saying another word. Very odd, and not very polite: I wondered 
what it was all about. I saw him talking earnestly to Paulette Mercier 
and she later gave me the explanation of the incident. René Guillet 
was a French chauvinist to beat all chauvinists, and he took it as a 
petsonal affront to France that, with a great medical teaching unit 
at Lyons, only seventy-five kilometres away, no French surgeon had 
been found willing to do this work. He was, in fact, the first and only 
one to Jeave Lyons and his family and try to get into the Resistance, 
so far as I know. 

As I said earlier, any doctor from a town who tried to help the 
Maquis took an appalling risk both for himself and his helpless 
family left behind and I did not find it surprising that so few came 
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forward; nevertheless, to Guillet this was a national and personal 
humiliation, to have to seek the assistance of some no doubt lesser 
type from another country. He got over this very quickly, and was my 
right-hand man for the rest of out time together. We shall, I know, 
be friends for the rest of our lives. 

It was doubly fortunate for me also that René Guillet, alias 
Guillaume, arrived at that moment, because the Patron sent me off on 
another quasi-medical mission two days later, and René was certainly 
better qualified for this particular job than I was. 

At this time there still remained hidden in private houses in the 
neighbouring towns and villages boys who had been wounded and 
were either too ill or not sufficiently mobile to be brought up to the 
relative safety of the Crét de Chalame. They were cared for by the 
local doctors in most cases, on visits made late at night or in the very 
early hours of the morning. Often, too, the doctors’ wives would 
keep an eye on the men and report back to their husbands if some- 
thing was going wrong with the mens’ wounds. These doctors and 
their families took very great risks. They were constantly under 
observation from the Gestapo; and the price of discovery was total 
extermination. Among these doctors, however, there was one who 
categorically refused to help in the work, and had been known to 
send men away untreated when they had asked for a bit of help such 
as a change of dressing or some medicine. This had happened so 
often that the Maquis themselves had decided to do a bit of exter- 
minating this time, and the doctor’s life was in real danger from his 
own fellow countrymen. 

The Patron told me as casually as if he was offering me a pleasant 
drive round the countryside to ‘go and sort this out, please. See the 
doctor, and advise the man as you think best; it won’t do us any good 
locally if our men murder him.’ 

It was fairly peaceful at the granary at that time, with no men on 
the dangerously ill list, so I set off with Madame Mercier, who was, 
as you know, herself a doctor’s widow, and René Guillet; it seemed 
to me that as medical compatriots they would carry more weight 
than I. 

We left the Crét de Chalame early in the evening, and arrived at 
the doctor’s house at about eleven o’clock. René had a revolver 
tucked away and I had my precious dagger, and a .45 inside my 
shirt, just in case. 

The doctor, who was in his dressing-gown and pyjamas, opened 
the door and, without saying a word, we pushed quickly in and 
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closed the door behind us. René said quickly: ‘Don’t make a sound. 
We are doctors ourselves and your friends. What we have to say is 
urgent—you are not in any danger from us.’ 

The doctor said: ‘I think that I’ll call my wife upstairs to ring the 
police.’ 

Very quickly, Madame Mercier said: ‘Don’t be a fool. That will 
cost you your life as well as ours. Take us to your sitting-room and 
I will go and fetch your wife down.’ 

When we were all five assembled, René talked quietly to him: 

“We three are from the Maquis and we are all medical. We have 
come to see you as colleagues—and loyal colleagues—medically 
speaking. It is a fact, we are told, that you are taking no part in any 
Resistance Movement—that doesn’t matter and I don’t blame you— 
but it is also a fact that when wounded or sick men whom you know 
to be in the Resistance ask you for help you refuse to do a thing for 
them, and tell them to “get the hell out of here, and quickly”.’ 

The doctor’s wife, who seemed very near to tears—at least she 
was shaking like a leaf—replied: “That’s not true—it is true that my 
husband doesn’t and won’t help these men, but he doesn’t kick them 
out, as you say. We see our duty in a different way to you. Doctors 
are, ot should be, men of peace. In this town we have a half-starved 
and sickly population that we must do our best to help. We are not 
soldiers, and the best help we can give to France is to try to maintain 
the health of the civilian population. And God knows they need all 
the help we can give them.’ 

I felt that it was my turn to speak. ‘Very commendable,’ I said, ‘if 
slightly vacuous. You are not indispensable; there are other doctors 
in the town doing the same work and at the same time helping these 
poor devils who have been half killed in the battle to make France a 
country where you can once more have peace and security. We 
haven’t time to waste on words on the ethics of the matter. We three 
are doctors and soldiers, too; we have come to see you—at con- 
siderable risk to ourselves, may I say—to tell you that there is more 
than a sporting chance that you might be killed by some of our men 
on account of the antipathetic attitude that. you have adopted 
towards them.’ 

René interrupted me, which was just as well, because I was getting 
worked up, angry and nervous, and wanted to get away again as 
quickly as possible. ‘Doctor, our advice to you is that you and your 
wife take a holiday in some other part of France, and a long way 
away. One day all these things will be forgotten. No doubt you have 
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many friends in the town and, when better times come, you will 
be able and ready to return. But go now, and quickly. This is a 
simple fraternal warning—we have no control over the Maquis, and 
you really are in danger.’ 

‘But where can I go?’ the doctor replied. ‘All my relatives are 
down in the south, near Nice—I am told that food is even more 
difficult to find there than it is here.’ 

That was enough for me. ‘All right,’ I said. “We don’t have five- 
course meals in the Maquis either, and if you stay here much longer, 
food won’t be your problem. Your obituary notice will be—for 
someone else to write.’ 

As we left, René pulled out the telephone wire and said: ‘Don’t 
move out of your house before the morning, or you will be shot 
dead before you have gone ten yards.’ 

This was quite untrue but entirely effective; and away we went 
on our long climb back through the night. We were very exhausted 
for the last lap, so we stayed the night at Giron and told the Patron 
what had happened; then, no less important, we cadged a lift back 
on a lorry to the Crét de Chalame in the morning. 


René Guillet was given the name of Guillaume because noms de 
guerre were essential to all French Maquis and they never used their 
own names. Collaborators and bi-lingual German agents often pene- 
trated for a few hours, or even days into our organisation, and if by 
chance they were able to identify a man or woman by their civilian 
names, if not by sight, then the Gestapo soon knew about it. That 
might well mean the torture, and sometimes total extermination, of 
their families. 

Except in the case of relatives who had joined the Maquis to gether, 
nobody knew their comrades by any other than their nom de guerre and 
for a very good reason: if anyone was caught and tortured, he 
couldn’t pinpoint a single man by his real name and so expose his 
family to reprisals. 

The Gestapo had a little practice of putting a lighted cigarette into 
a man’s eye, or against his genitals, and it was assumed that under 
the appalling stress of such treatment any normal man would tell 
anything and everything that he knew—if he knew anything to tell. 


Guillaume was six feet tall, very exceptional for a Frenchman, and 
he had a commanding presence to fit his height. He also had a fine 
sense of wit, and, what was even more important under our circum- 
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stances, a gift for organisation. This latter quality particularly pleased 
me, because Iam not a good organiser myself. I don’t know why this 
is, but it has always seemed easier to me to do a job myself, however 
indifferently, than to assign it to someone else, and the latter is the 
essence of good organisation. I don’t like giving orders any more 
than I like taking them. My way of thinking works well in an operat- 
ing theatre, but not in this sort of war, where a surgeon’s responsibil- 
ities extended beyond those involving his professional technique. 

After working for a week or two with Guillaume, I came to the 
conclusion that it would be a good thing for all concerned if I could 
persuade the Patron to make Guillaume the ‘executive officer’, with 
all our personnel under his command, while I would remain so to 
speak “emeritus surgeon’ and could enjoy myself with the techniques 
of my craft and at the same time slide out of the responsibility of the 
day-to-day instructions and general management. I could scarcely 
word it like that, except to myself—but I went down to Giron one 
day and told the Patron that I thought it would be a better thing for 
French prestige if a French surgeon were in charge of operations, 
while I would retire into the foreground as a sort of constitutional 
surgical monarch. I gave as another reason for this change of order 
that I was at least twenty years older than Guillaume, and had 
already much experience of war surgery; I was probably therefore 
better qualified to deal with purely technical problems. The Patron 
agreed to this—with the sole proviso that in the event of a major 
decision of a military nature involving the movement of the wounded, 
should we find ourselves involved in the fighting, then the ultimate 
responsibility for any action to be taken would remain mine. 

So that was how it was arranged, and in a matter of hours Guil- 
laume had our personnel—stretcher bearers, students and one or two 
young doctors and nurses who joined us for a few days from time to 
time—parcelled out to work with the various fighting groups, to 
help them as best they could with immediate first-aid measures and to 
bring the wounded up to us at the granary as quickly as was possible 
and practicable. I saw that the system worked admirably from the 
start. Rach man and woman felt that they were part of an integrated 
otganisation—with responsibilities of their own, their own work to 
do and a pride in doing it. Guillaume was very military in his 
methods and at times ruthless, but the system worked well and 
smoothly, much better than it had when all the problems big and 
small had to be dealt with by me alone. 
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Some of the work in the granary was depressing. I had three men 
brought up to me with gunshot wounds of the abdomen—one of 
them due to an accident with a Sten gun. 

All three cases died, as it was impossible to clean up the septic 
conditions in the granary to a degree which would have made 
abdominal exploration practicable ; and, moreover, we only had 
evipan, which is a ‘short-time’ anaesthetic. 

The Patron sent me two ‘forensic’ problems. 

The first was a woman of about thirty, who arrived under escort, 
with a note from Commandant Romans saying that she had been 
found neat one of his encampments and asserted that the night before 
she, a virgin until then, had been attacked and raped by ten German 
soldiers and so was now trying to escape to the Maquis. Would I let 
him know if there was medical corroboration of her story, as he 
wasn’t happy about the girl and thought she might be a spy for the 
Germans. 

I examined her with Paulette Mercier. She was certainly not a 
virgin; nor was there any indication that she had been so only two 
days before. There were no bruises on her vulva, thighs and breasts, 
not on any other part of her body. I reported that her story, at least 
her story of recent rape, was certainly untrue. She was taken back to 
Giron and I do not know what became of her. 

The second problem he gave me was not exactly forensic. An 
American bomber operating from England had been hit by anti- 
aircraft fire. The pilot decided that he would not be able to make it 
back home and so he tried for a landing on neutral territory. Their 
directional-finding apparatus had been smashed to bits and they saw 
below them what they thought was the Lake of Leman; they decided 
to make a flat landing on the water in the hope of being rescued by 
a boat from Geneva. What, in the small hours of the morning, they 
thought was water was a heavy ground mist in one of our valleys. 
God knows how, but they made a perfect landing in an open field 
and didn’t catch fire. 

The plane was quickly found by one of our patrols, the precious 
cannon, ammunition and petrol removed, and hidden with four of 
the five members of the crew in the nearest village. The fifth Ameti- 
can was dead, so they left him in the plane. 

The Patron ordered me to go down to the village to check the 
story and interrogate the crew. This turned out to be quite a straight- 
forward affair. By the time I reached them all four men were tight 
and, in fact, did not draw a sober breath in the five days that they 
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were with us. They were very young and friendly, delighted to find 
someone who could speak English, and each told me his life story 
and all about the folks back home. They also made passes at every- 
thing in a skirt that they met on their rollickings around the village. 
The clinical picture, in fact, was complete. They were a cheery bunch 
of American boys, but we were not sorry to see them go—their wav 
of life tended to attract attention. 

‘Someone from somewhere’—a Frenchman—came and took them 
off in a south-westerly direction, heading for Spain, I would think. 
They had been taken into the ‘River Line’ about which Charles 
Morgan wrote so graphically a year or two later. 


Briefly, and I am quoting largely from accounts that I have been 
given of this organisation—one with which I had no personal con- 
tact, other than in the case of these four cheery American youngsters 
—the system worked as follows. It operated from the earliest days 
of the total occupation of Europe by the Germans, and through a 
line of communications which had little contact with the armed, 
aggressive Resistance Movement. Their only preoccupation was with 
the picking up of stragglers left behind after Dunkirk, and more 
particularly with British and American pilots shot down in occupied 
territory, principally Holland, Belgium and northern France. Either 
by chance or from information from local villages these men were 
collected, fed, housed and supplied with civilian clothes and some 
money. 

At an opportune moment they were taken by a variety of means 
such as lorries, private cars, canal barges and ordinary train services, 
usually to the Pyrenees and the Spanish border, but sometimes to 
the Normandy and Brittany coasts. They were passed from group to 
group and so returned to England, either by submarines and fishing 
boats from the French coast, or sometimes right across Spain to 
Gibraltar, and so home by air ‘to fight another battle’. 

What Charles Morgan called the ‘River Line’ did not work with 
the Maquis directly, but was in contact with them, so that these 
escapees could be taken under the wing of our organisation and 
conducted safely home. I believe that some hundreds of such men, 
vety valuable personnel if they were pilots, navigators and other 


such experts, wete saved from otherwise inevitable capture, and so 
returned to duty. 


Another group that I met up at the granary was the Francs-Tireurs 
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Partisans—FTP for short. There were about two hundred and fifty 
of them, nominally under command of the Patron, but in fact their 
co-operation with him was tenuous, and it seemed that their “move- 
ment instructions’ came from some other source. I had three of their 
wounded to look after. They didn’t get many casualties, because they 
didn’t do much fighting; in fact, they showed a certain facility in 
arriving too late when there was any trouble about. 

The FTP were well organised and disciplined within themselves, 
and more of a trained military cadre than the Maquis. They were 
primarily a Communist organisation, whose objective was to stay 
alive and let the others do the fighting while they conserved them- 
selves for the ‘after the shooting’ war and a Communist takeover in 
France. 

I visited their camp in the forest one day, as there was a rumour 
that they had collected a number of parachutes and hidden them in a 
barn. They wrapped themselves in them at night and I was told that 
they also sold this beautiful silk material on the Black Market, though 
I have no proof of this. Anyway, I thought that I could do with a 
few of those parachutes for the men in the granary and so I paid 
them a visit. 

Their officer was an ex-Foreign Legion corporal, and when I 
reached the camp, he was sound asleep after a prodigious drinking 
bout. I was glad of this, as he looked as if he would have been bad- 
tempered and dangerous if roused and angry. 

There was no difficulty with his men and we staggered away under 
a load of highly coloured parachutes; far more than we could use. 
Of those not required as blankets, some the boys cut up to make 
scarves and the girls made skirts out of the rest. 


While at the granary another extraordinary collection of wounded 
men was brought to me: some Russian sailors. 

They had escaped when the German Army captured the town of 
Odessa, together with some Russian warships lying in the harbour 
on the Black Sea. Subsequently these men had drifted westward right 
across Europe, including apparently a brief trek by night through 
Switzerland. With the exception of a young officer, they none of 
them spoke anything except their own varied brands of Russian. 

It is difficult to understand how they made this prodigious trek, 
but the story is not to be doubted. 

The French-speaking Russian officer was a destroyer commander 
aged twenty-three—he and his ship had also been captured at 


ee 
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Odessa. He was an amusing and delightful character with lots to say 
for himself. His father had had command of a cruiser under the 
Tsarist régime, and had managed to survive that holocaust; and he, 
the son, was quite normally and naturally carrying on the family 
naval tradition under the Communists and was himself a dedicated 
Communist. 

We had many and furious arguments together, I extolling the 
merits of the ‘free world’—the fun of Speaker’s Corner in Hyde Park 
and all the other manifestations of the personal and political freedoms 
that we enjoy. 

He thought nothing of it. ‘Politics is for professional politicians. 
I’m a sailor; you are a surgeon; and presumably we are experts at our 
jobs. I am sure that you haven’t, any more than I, a special know- 
ledge of politics. Well then, let’s keep our noses out of it, and get on 
with our jobs.” As for the NKVD, the Russian secret police, he had 
little knowledge of them. His relationship with the few he had met 
in prewar days had been entirely friendly, as between normal citizens 
and the police in our country. 

His comment on Speaker’s Corner was, I thought, moderately 
trite: “A silly place where the ignorant and the verbose display their 
only two qualities.’ 

The rest of the Russians seemed to be pretty basic types and I had 
an unhappy five minutes with one of them. The man had a minor 
septic wound on one arm, which did not stop him from going up to 
the farm—to return laden with wine bottles, all of which he emptied 
himself. 

He then became aggressive and, armed with the last full bottle, 
looked round for a fight; he picked on me. Six feet three inches of 
inarticulate and drunken Russian is a dangerous proposition and, 
short of killing him, I didn’t know how to handle the man. The 
young naval officer solved it with a kick in the stomach and a torrent 
of no doubt very nautical Russian abuse; the sailor just curled up 
where he had fallen and went off to sleep. 

My last Russian story may seem incredible. In fact, I have found 
it hard to make colleagues accept it; but it is true and I was a witness 
of it. One of the most basic of this primitive bunch of men had had a 
through and through wound of his right leg, with a clean break in 
the middle third of his femur. He had lain out in the forest for five 
weeks untreated and when brought to me the entry and exit wounds 
wete well healed, and there was a soft, rubbery—what we call 
fibrous—union of his broken femur with gross angulation. 
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I corrected the alignment of the fracture under pentothal anaes- 
thesia and put the leg in plaster in a good position. He didn’t like 
this, so, after two days, he cut the plaster off with a knife and through 
the officer, thanked me for what I had done, and said that he was 
going back to his unit. 

With that he picked up his rucksack and rifle and started off up 
the hill towards the Garage. As he climbed we could see his thigh 
starting to bend again in the middle, at the site of the fracture. 

He stood it for a few steps, then put down his rucksack and rifle 
and, balancing on his sound leg, forced the fractured thigh-bone 
straight again with his hands. Then up with his pack and on again; 
and this was repeated twice more before he reached the Garage. I 


never saw him again. 


One late afternoon we had a major scare. I don’t mean only me this 
time, because the other occupants of the granary were just as fright- 
ened as I, and with more cause. 

It occurred shortly after the French and American landings on the 
Cote d’Azur, when the German Army was starting to stream up 
towards the Belfort Gap—and Germany. For the most part it was 
an orderly if rapid retreat, and the columns kept to the main roads, 
but isolated sections often became cut off from their parent units and 
tried to get back home as best they could independently. They fre- 
quently got lost, had to feed themselves off the countryside by pillage, 
and they shot at anyone who came anywhere near them. 

On this particular evening a twelve-year-old boy came panting up 
the mountain to tell us that twenty Germans were coming up from 
Chesery, on the track which led past the granary. 

Either they must have completely lost their way, or they were 
looking for a farm with food and shelter for the night. 

That evening there were only three people in the granary capable 
of putting up some sort of fight and, in the granary itself, twenty-five 
sick men. The garrison amounted to one stretchet-bearer, who had 
a Sten gun and, I suppose, knew how to use it; Paulette Mercier, who 
had never fired a shot in her life at anyone or anything, but knew at 
least how to pull the trigger of a rifle; and me. 

The twenty-five sick men were really sick, and could only have 
fired from the hay if the Germans actually got into the granary. I let 
the boy rest to get his breath back for a few minutes, and then sent 
him flying up and on to the Garage. 

There would certainly be a few men there, and someone who 
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could drive down to Giron to tell the Patron and get help. 

With an adequate defence force, the granary was strategically very 
well placed. Just outside the door there was a flat stretch of grass ten 
feet wide, and a very steep bank leading a hundred and fifty yards 
down to the edge of the trees and the point where the path to the 
granary emerged into the open. 

To get to the granary, therefore, the Germans would have to 
climb this steep slope which was devoid of cover. 

The three of us feverishly dug little slit trenches, of which I had 
seen plenty in North Africa and Italy. Paulette had her rifle; the 
stretcher-bearer his Sten gun and three hand grenades; and I had an 
arsenal, consisting of my well-loved carbine, eight British hand 
grenades, and a spare Sten gun. We all of us had revolvers, but it 
didn’t seem the sort of occasion for them. 

There we lay and sweated and waited. I remember thinking to 
myself: “Tonight, Parsifal, you are going to win a VC for selfless 
devotion to the wounded—that is if anybody ever hears about this. 
But, and a big but, it will certainly be posthumous and you can do 
without it.’ 

I reckoned that it would take two hours for help to reach us from 
Giron. Nothing happened, and nothing happened; nearly two hours 
went by; then, at about six o’clock, with the sun setting behind us, 
we saw German soldiers coming up towards us: ten of them in 
single file on the track, and the rest climbing between the trees on 
either side. Except for the occasional snapping of branches, the 
silence was ear-splitting. 

When they reached the edge of the trees they stopped and went 
into a huddle together—their voices came across very clearly. 

I felt sure that they could not see the three stout defenders waiting 
for them, and that the granary must have looked deserted and empty 
from down where they stood. 

Their council of war seemed never to end, and the light was fall- 
ing fast. Finally, they turned and went of down the track again. 

The Germans never liked the dark of the forest, and they weren’t 
taking any chances. About half an hour later an officer, I forget his 
name, and twenty men arrived in a lorry at the Garage, and came 
running down to the granary to hear our story. 

‘That’s fine,’ said the officer. ‘We’re all tight for tonight, but my 
guess is that they will be up again early in the morning if they don’t 
find food in the village. Some kind friend must have told them there 
is food up here. They certainly would not have come up just to 
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winkle you out, though that is, of course, what would have hap- 
ened. 

: ‘We'll stay the night with you and meet them half-way down the 

mountain in the morning.’ 

And he was perfectly right. At about four o’clock, at first light, 
he and his men went down the path and laid an ambush in a half- 
circle round the track. They caught the Germans toiling wearily up 
the slope again. 

I don’t think that many of them survived to plod on towards their 
homeland; those who did raced down the track again to the safety 
of the valley. 


CHAPTER X 


An Operation 


HE Patron was away; if he had not been, I don’t think that all 

these near tragic events would have happened. He was down in 
the valley organising a blowing up on the Lyons-Bellegarde line or 
something. 

We had hidden our lorries in the trees, and were bedded down for 
the night near to a main road; much too near. Someone let fly with 
his tommy-gun at a passing motorised patrol. The Germans didn’t 
want any trouble in the hours of darkness and, God knows, nor did 
we. 

The fool emptied his magazine into the leading Boche car. I don’t 
suppose that he hit anybody, but all hell broke loose. The Germans 
fired back with everything that they had, blindly into the darkness 
at the roadside where we lay, and were off and away again up the hill, 
and out of trouble. 

Someone was screaming. It was one of our men, who had been 
standing quite near to me when all this stupidity started. Now he 
was lying on his face on the ground; he started to roll over on to his 
back, then screamed again and stopped moving. I thought that he 
was dead—if he was, he was the only one, and we’d been 
lucky. 

Nothing happened for a few minutes and then I crept over to have 
a look at him. The shot boy was Georges Durand; he had been with 
the Maquis for two years, and we all knew and liked him well. I 
knelt down beside Georges and took his hand. He screamed again, 
so I let his hand drop gently down, and called over one of the other 
boys to come and help me. I couldn’t see who the man was who 
came over in the poor light; but his face was vaguely familiar and he 
looked intelligent. 

“This is what you have to do,’ I said. ‘When I tell you, and not 
before, you must take a firm grip on Georges’s arm, just here above 
the elbow—and never mind if he screams. While you are holding his 
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arm, I shall give him an injection and after that he will be much more 
comfortable. Do you understand ?” 

The boy said: “Yes, Commandant, but I feel very sick.’ 

I had to say something to help him, if only because I needed him 
for the moment, so I said: ‘Of course you do, but the simple fact is 
that what you have to do now will make a hell of a difference to 
Georges. When you have done it—and it won’t take long—you can 
be as sick as you like and I’ll hold the basin for you.’ 

He gave a nervous little laugh at my feeble joke, but I felt that he 
was under control again. Fumbling around in the darkness, I even- 
tually drew up half a grain of morphia from a glass ampoule into my 
syringe, and took out a small torch which I could hold in my teeth 
while I slowly gave Georges an intravenous injection. The boy help- 
ing me was absolutely splendid under the circumstances. 1 could feel 
him trembling as he gripped Georges’s arm above the elbow, but his 
grip was firm enough to make the veins at the elbow distend, and I 
had no difficulty in getting the injection into the right place. He let 
go immediately, as I had told him to, and by guess and by God the 
morphia went safely in. 

There was nothing more to be done until the injection had its 
effect, so we waited perhaps ten minutes. Then I told the boy beside 
me to give me a hand while I examined young Georges and his 
wounds. I pulled up his shirt and undid his fly buttons to try to see 
what part of his abdomen had been hit. The boy didn’t move or cry 
out this time, but I found three bullet-holes in the left lower part of 
his abdominal wall. I put a field dressing on this part of his tummy, 
and fixed it firmly with strapping, but it was clearly of greater im- 
portance to find out if any part of his gut had been perforated. 

I explained as best I could to my young Maquis farm-hand-cum- 
house-surgeon what ] wanted to do; together we gently turned 
Georges over on to his side, and I put a finger into his rectum. When 
I withdrew it, there was blood on my finger, so that was that. 
Somewhere in the left abdomen the boy had a penetrating injury 
into the bowel. This time my poor house surgeon really did vomit— 
and I didn’t blame him 

Surgically speaking, the problem was a relatively simple one. 
Either the boy was going to die from internal haemorrhage, probably 
within the next half-hour, or he would stop bleeding as the result of 
a combination of shock, lowered blood-pressure and the morphia 
injection. If a large blood-vessel had been cut across, then there was 
nothing to be done about it. If, on the other hand, the bleeding 
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stopped, then, given reasonable surgical conditions, I could operate 
—with a fair chance of success. I had seen many such cases in North 
Africa and Italy earlier that year. 

I decided to wait for an hour to see how things went. We covered 
Georges with a blanket and I took his pulse every ten minutes. 
After perhaps three-quarters of an hour the boy’s condition seemed 
better, his pulse was now 120, and a bit stronger, so I told my young 
assistant to find the four group leaders, who were lying on the grass 
under the trees around us, so that I could explain to them the com- 
plicated surgical challenge. as 

‘Georges Durand has been hit in the guts .. . he will certainly 
be dead within forty-eight hours at the most if nothing is done about 
it—but I think that if I can operate on him, he has a fair chance of 
survival. 

‘Tl spare you the surgical jargon, but if we can get him toa decent 
operating theatre, I think that there is quite a good hope for him.’ 

One of the Maquis said: “That German patrol won’t be round this 
way again for some hours. Oyonnax is straight down the hill from 
here—about eight kilometres. Does anyone know what the German 
strength is in the town?” 

A girl in our group had just come up from Oyonnax on her 
bicycle and seemed to know everything. ‘There are about thirty 
soldiers and two SS officers in the Town Hall; apart from that, there 
ate only the local police and not many of them. Mobile patrols come 
through about every two hours.’ 

The four group leaders and I settled down on the grass some 
distance away from Georges Durand, and I put the proposition to 
them that we should go quickly down to the town in two lorties_— 
the first lorry to take twenty of the best armed and most experienced 
men that we had with us and another twenty in the second lorry with 
Georges and me. I suggested that we should stop together at the road- 
side, about two hundred yards before we got to the hospital, to let 
me change lorties and go on with the first lot of men to be posted 
round the Town Hall, where the German garrison and its two 
officers were lodged. We should stop the lorry round the corner 
while one of the boys crept to the back of the building to cut the 
main telephone cable and, if possible, also dismantle a lead to the 
aerial on the roof if he could find it. By doing this we should not only 
isolate the building from other towns, but also, and much more im- 
portant, cut them off from wireless contact with the mobile patrols. 
After posting the men in doorways round the Town Hall, I would 
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go back to the other lorry, drive straight into the hospital courtyard, 
and get on with the surgery. ‘How about it?’ 

The plan seemed to meet with general approval, except that one 
of the group leaders thought that they should round the evening off, 
when I had finished with Georges, by lobbing a few hand grenades 
through the windows of the Town Hall. I asked them not to, as this 
would probably start a fight with the garrison, land me with some 
more surgery to do, and certainly delay our departure. 

I don’t think that they were listening to me when I said that. 
Anyway, away we went in our two lorries after a good deal of 
blundering about in the dark. 

Fortunately the hospital is on the outskirts of the town, so when 
we got there we stopped as planned. I left Georges, who seemed none 
the worse for the bumpy journey, and jumped into the front lorry to 
go on to the Town Hall. 

There were no lights on there except in one ground-floor office. 
We turned the lorry round to be ready for a quick getaway, and left 
two men in charge of it, while the rest of our men were posted in 
twos and threes in the doorways of the houses opposite and on either 
side of the Town Hall. Their instruction was that if any Germans 
came out of the Town Hall they were to be left alone unless they 
went towards the hospital. If they did that, then they were to be 
killed—quietly. One of our boys who had actually worked in the 
Mairie three months before, slipped round to the back of the building 
and cut the main telephone cable and the wireless lead, then I walked 
quickly back to the other lorry and drove straight into the courtyard 
of the hospital, and up to the front door. 

We were met by two nuns and a man, standing together in the 
hall. I went to speak to the man. 

‘Who are you?’ Before I had time to open my mouth, he said: 
‘Let me tell you that I’m the Night Superintendent here, and this is 
the Sister Superior; and now, what on earth are you doing here at 
this hour of the night >’ 

‘We have a badly wounded man with us, and I’m going to operate 
on him,’ I replied. 

‘You are not,’ he said. ‘I absolutely forbid it in this hospital. We 
have to think of the danger to all our other patients from your very 


presence here.’ 
I took out my dagger, went up to him and pointed it at his 


tomach. 
‘Don’t wave that thing at me,’ he said. ‘I know that this may be my 
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last night on earth anyway, because if I try to stop you coming in I 
suppose you will kill me, and if you do operate here, then the Ger- 
mans will certainly kill me when they hear about it in the morning.’ 

I felt no compunction in the matter of killing him, nor for that 
matter, compassion. The young Maquis life meant more to me than 
the Superintendent’s, but I tried desperately to think of an alternative 
and more humane solution. “Where is your office?’ I asked. 

‘This room here.’ 

“Well, get into it, and you two boys come with me.’ 

We walked into the room after the man and closed the door. 

There was a pause while I did some furious thinking, with my two 
Maquisards levelling their Sten guns at the Superintendent and wait- 
ing for a word from me. 

I looked at the man and didn’t say anything for a minute, then I 
told one of the boys to pull the telephone off the wall. 

I walked up to the Superintendent, pointed my black dagger very 
close to his stomach, cut his shirt up, and pricked him with my 
dagger in the stomach. 

‘Undo your collar and tie,’ I said, and then as he did so I hit him 
as hard as I could in the eye with the handle of my dagger. As he 
started to fall I hit him again with my fist in his mouth. 

The Superintendent lay in a heap on the ground, groaning, and I 
bent over him. 

‘T’m very sorry about that,’ I said. ‘But it is the best I can do for 
you, I’m afraid.’ 

Through a mouthful of blood he asked me what I meant. 

“You will be left locked in your office now, and if you try to get 
out you will be killed instantly. You will stay here until the Gestapo 
attive in the morning; then you can tell them that you did your best 
to stop me coming in, and this is what I did to you. I hope like this 
that they won’t kill you. That is all and, I repeat, the best that I can 
do for you.’ 

We left the office, locked the door, and I threw the key away. The 
Mother Superior was waiting for me, looking very white and angry. 
“Will you please stop your men clattering about the corridors and 
waking up our patients ? 

‘I think your name must be Parsifal? We have heard about you 
here. Of course, the operating theatre is at your disposal and will be 
ready for you in a few minutes.’ 

I bowed gravely and thanked her. ‘Have you a resident doctor 
here ? Because I shall need someone for the anaesthetic,’ I said. 
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‘He is very young,’ said the Reverend Mother. ‘You will find him, 
I expect, in his room, number eight on the first floor.’ 

‘T can’t help his age,’ I said. “The main thing is that he is a doctor 
and I suppose has some experience of anaesthetics.’ 

I turned to the group of Maquisards standing round listening to 
all this. ‘You two boys go and find him. Bring him back to me here 
—and don’t hurt him.’ 

They brought the doctor down in a few minutes with a gun press- 
ing into his back and looking very frightened. 

We shook hands. ‘Good evening, Cher Collégue. I am sorry to 
disturb you at this hour, but I need you to give this boy here an 
anaesthetic. He has a gunshot wound of the abdomen and I am going 
to operate on him. Good luck to all three of us.’ 

‘And if I refuse ?” 

‘Then you will be killed immediately,’ I said. “And I shall have to 
manage without you.’ 

‘You’ve talked me into it,’ said the young doctor with a laugh. 

‘T’m so glad,’ I said. ‘And I’m sure we shall get on well together. 
Where have you put the patient, Mother °” 

‘He’s in the anaesthetic room, on the trolley, and there are two of 
your dirty young men there who refuse to leave him until you give 
the order.’ 

I told the young doctor to come and see the patient with me and 
to give him the premedication injection at once. ‘We are not going 
to have much time to spare over this,’ I said. 

I told my bodyguard to clean himself up a bit, and to come into 
the theatre, too. He was to stand immediately behind the anaes- 
thetist, just to be on the safe side. 

‘I want both Georges and the anaesthetist alive at the end of this 
operation if possible,’ I said. 


We started operating about half an hour later, with three nuns help- 
ing me. I was anxious about the anaesthetist and the anaesthetic. 
‘That’s chloroform you ate giving him! Haven’t you got anything 
safer than that ? Ether or something ?’ 

‘No, sir, we are desperately short of everything in the hospital. 
But I’ve only been qualified six months and this is the anaesthetic I 
have always used; I’m used to it and understand its dangers.’ 

A description of this operation in a mixture of lay and technical 
terms presents difficulties. I can only do my best with the written 
word, to paint a picture which is comprehensible to medical and 
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non-medical readers, and I see that I have already started badly with 
a mixed metaphor. Let it pass, please. 

There were three wounds of entry, close together in the skin of 
the left lower abdominal wall, probably fired from a Spandau or 
machine-gun. I opened the lower abdomen, found a certain amount 
of blood and soiling from escaping intestinal contents, and three 
holes in the intestine, roughly corresponding to the points of entry 
of the bullets which had caused them. Two of the bullets had drilled 
through the small intestine, leaving neat holes, which could quickly 
be sewn up, but the third bullet had disrupted three inches of the 
large intestine, and destroyed its blood supply. This meant that that 
portion of the colon would have to be removed, and the two ends 
brought out as a temporary colostomy, which in effect amounts to 
constructing an artificial anus on the abdominal wall, as it is not safe 
under such conditions to attempt to join the two disrupted ends 
together again. A fourth bullet had also gone through the boy’s 
bottom, so when I had finished tidying him up in the abdomen, the 
nuns held his legs up in the air while I made another incision beside 
the rectum to drain this lacerated area as well. The three nuns helping 
me were superb; I don’t suppose that any of them had seen a battle 
casualty before, nor realised what an appalling mess bullets can make 
of the normal anatomy; but they had been well trained in surgical 
principles and gave me a wonderful confidence in these unfamiliar 
circumstances and surroundings. 

All through the operation, which took about an hour to complete, 
we could hear the crunch of boots on the gravel outside, as our 
patrols walked round and round the building until we had finished. 
At the end of the operation I tried to thank the nuns for the wonder- 
ful job that they had done, but all they said was that they were pleased 
and proud to have been of assistance to us, which, under the circum- 
stances of a minute-to-minute potential of a German reoccupation, 
I thought was magnificent. 

The Mother Superior met me outside the Operating theatre. 
“What are you going to do with the boy now?’ she asked. 

“Take him back to the forest, I suppose,’ I said. ‘It’s grim to have 
to do so, but he must take his chance.’ 

From our experiences in North Africa and Italy we had learned 
that it is comparatively safe to move a man even quite long distances 
by ambulance just after he has been shot, but that it was frequently 
fatal to transport him further back, once surgery had been undertaken. 

“Would you like to leave him here with us?’ she asked. 
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‘Of course I would, but it’s impossible, I know. He would be 
murdered in a matter of hours.’ 

The Mother Superior replied: ‘I thought you might say that, so 
while you have been operating my nuns have taken a bed down to the 
cellar behind a mound of coke. Nobody saw them do it, nor is anyone 
likely to go down there. If he is not seen being carried down, nobody 
will guess that he is still here. We will say that you took him away 
with you.’ 

So that is what we did; I know that the doctor whom Mme 
Mercier, Guillaume and I had visited by night looked after Georges, 
as he was very ill for many days. 

One of the men was sent to whip up the lorry-load down at the 
Town Hall, and away we all went up into the hills again. Incidentally, 
they did throw just one hand grenade for luck through the only 
lighted window of the Town Hall before they left. The temptation 
was too much for them. On the way back in the lorry that night I 
had some second thoughts about the whole night’s work. Trying to 
think objectively, while living in a world in which I was passionately 
and emotionally involved, was not easy. I realised that what I had 
organised and carried out really made no sense from a military point 
of view. If a motorised patrol had come through while I was operat- 
ing, we should have been shot to pieces, and all for the sake of one 
man. I did it because I couldn’t stand seeing another man die up 
there in the forest like the other three stomach cases I had had under 
my cate at the Crét de Chalame. 

I don’t believe that the Germans ever heard about that night’s 
work, but in any case, they were all gone two weeks later when the 
Allied troops reached Oyonnax. Some weeks later I met the Night 
Superintendent again. He reluctantly agreed that what I had done to 
him made sense, but he felt that I had overdone it. He was nearly 
blind in one eye, and had lost a lot of teeth. All I could say was: 
‘Well, anyway, damn it, you’re still alive.’ 

I make no excuses, not am I ashamed of what I did. I was obsessed 
with the time factor: the Boches could have come back at any minute 
and, had they done so, then the Superintendent would have been 
slaughtered with the rest of us—probably the nuns as well. 

To end this short story, my patient was taken to Geneva about 
three weeks after the operation, where Professor Jentzler closed his 
colostomy and sent him on his way rejoicing. He did not return to 
France until after the war was over. 


CHAPTER XI] 


Good-bye to the Germans, and the Forest 


WEEK or two after the operation incident, the main German 

armies from the south were in full but organised retreat up the 
roads leading to the Belfort Gap and the Siegfried Line—or what 
remained of it—and on into Germany. The geography of the Jura 
was perfect country for ‘guerrilla’ attack on these huge columns of 
troops. The wide roads winding along the curves of the Ain river, 
as well as through the mountain passes, are flanked, in many places 
on both sides, by precipitous rock faces rising up to a hundred and 
fifty feet. A few shrubs cling desperately to their bare surfaces, but 
the top of these rocky walls are thickly covered with bushes, and in 
places the pine trees grow right down to the edge of the barefaced 
cliffs towering over the roads. I would think that it would take a 
skilled mountaineer, unencumbered by all the impedimenta of a 
soldier, at least half an hour to scale these vertical surfaces to reach 
the bush-covered tops. 

The Maquis therefore came swarming down from the forest, and 
installed themselves in little groups in the bushes at the top of every 
tock face, and from there they hurled everything from bullets and 
hand grenades to big rocks on to the German columns and lorries 
on the roads below. I only took part in two of these affairs, and they 
wete impressive. I had a British tommy-gun and did my best 
with it to add to the appalling confusion and slaughter down 
below. 

Three of our men had a bazooka; I think that it was the only one 
in the Department and I doubt if they had ever fired it before. This 
was their big moment. By what can only be described as a fantastic 
coincidence, combined with phenomenal luck, the first ‘torpedo’ they 
fired fell right on the top of a canvas-covered lorry packed with 
infantry. There was an appalling explosion, and the whole lorry and 
its contents disintegrated in flames, augmented by a motor-cycle 
combination, which could not pull up in time and crashed straight 
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into the back of the flaming mass of burning men in the lorry. It is 
horrible to think of it now, but it didn’t seem so then: the hatred of 
everything German was our only sentiment. 

Occasionally the Germans fired up at us, but no one got hurt. All 
they could have seen from the road below would have been an 
occasional head bobbing up over the bushes at the top and disappear- 
ing again; the only thing that they could do was to push the remains 
of men and guns and lorties to the side of the road, under a con- 
tinuous fusillade of fire, and press on up the road as quickly as they 
could—and that wasn’t very fast when it was a matter of thousands 
of vehicles moving in close formation on a mountain road. These 
attacks stopped when our men ran out of ammunition and hand 
grenades. We had no transport behind us, so had to go back to the 
camps in the trees to re-equip. I had some of my first-aid equipment 
with me and two medical students, but we had no medical work to 
do. I believe that this slaughter continued for five days, but I didn’t 
see any more of it myself, because there was work to be done back 


at the Crét de Chalame. 


Surgically speaking, after some four weeks of work in my improvised 
hospital at the granary, things had reached an impasse. I had an 
average of forty men lying in the hay, no longer in danger of their 
lives, but with wounds the complexity of which made further surgery 
in those farm-yard conditions out of the question. To get them well 
and on their feet again would need more surgery done under aseptic 
conditions in a modern hospital. 

Guillaume and I, therefore, decided to discuss with the Patron 
the possibility of arranging for their transport to Geneva. The Swiss 
Red Cross had already offered to take them over at the Hopital 
Cantonal, but it was for us to get them over the High Jura, down to 
the valleys and then across the Pays Gex to the nearest Franco-Swiss 
frontier post. 

An opportunity occurred when we had a message that the Patron 
wanted to come and inspect our set-up and have lunch with us. A 
tremendous meal was laid on by the farm and in due course the 
great man arrived with two or three of his officers and half a dozen 
Maquisards. 

We were all thrilled to see him; he talked to the patients and, of 
course, knew all their Christian names and when and how they had 
been wounded. When we told him of our idea he said that he thought 
it was a practical possibility, but the crossing of the Pays Gex would 
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have to be done at night and carefully timed in relation to German 
troop movements. 

The Pays Gex isa flat stretch of country averaging forty kilometres 
in width from the foothills of the eastern Jura to the frontier towns 
nearest to Geneva. The increasing danger of marauding bands such 
as had nearly reached us a few nights before was an added reason for 
getting our men to safety. 

That night we had lots to drink and a sing-song led by Radio, who 
really was in magnificent voice. He sang excerpts mostly from Italian 
and French light opera, and his most moving French version of 
Lilli Marlene in which we all joined with varying degrees of skill— 
mostly on the debit side. 

Contact was made with the Swiss Red Cross and two nights later 
we set off at about seven in the evening, two lorry-loads of the wound- 
ed, and half a dozen cars packed with Maquis, bristling with weapons, 
and a man with a Bren gun lying on a mattress fixed to a roof-rack on 
top of each car. In a properly conducted war this five hour journey 
would have been made in perfect silence, but this was not a properly 
conducted war and for part of the trip the concert at the Crét de 
Chalame of two nights before was continued with renewed vigour; 
at least for the first two hours, after which the lorry-loads slept fit- 
fully till we reached the frontier. 

We met no Germans, though there must have been plenty about. 
I think that demoralisation among them was setting in fast with news 
of the successful landings in the south, and they were only too pleased 
to keep out of avoidable trouble. 

At the border, round about midnight, we were met by an immacu- 
late Swiss Red Cross doctor, who saluted me smartly and took me to 
see the transport that he had promised: two huge lorries twice the 
size of outs, looking as polished as if they had just come off the pro- 
duction line, fitted up inside with stretchers in tiers, clean sheets, 
blankets, some form of central heating and blood transfusion racks. 

The lorries were brought right up to the frontier post and our men, 
together with plenty of Swiss volunteers, lifted the boys from the 
French lorries to the Swiss. 

Quite a tearful farewell for us all really, and lots of cheering and 
promises to keep in touch if possible. 

We left our lorries for some patching-up operations, and away we 
went in the cars back through the mountains to the Garage and 
finally in the early hours of the morning reached the granary again 
for a bit of sleep in the hay. 
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The next night a dozen of us decided to have a slap-up farewell 
dinner at a village down in the valley, and in this connection I must 
tell you of a third packet of tablets that I had been given before 
leaving England. These tablets were to be used should the need arise, 
for example to drug an escort if I was captured. I was assured that 
one tablet dissolved in a glass of wine would render a man un- 
conscious in less than five minutes, and so allow time for a quick and 
silent escape. 

The auberge that we went to was a delightful place with a trout 
stream running under and through the building. Trout was their 
speciality, and the pub-keeper scooped them out of the stream with 
his hands as required. 

Half-way through the meal we were joined, uninvited, by a fright- 
ful woman. She claimed to be a local district nurse. She had nothing 
to do with us, but she monopolised the conversation with unending 
stupidities, and with no knowledge of what our way of life and living 
had been for the last four weeks. 

Guillaume hissed in my ear: ‘Mon cher Commandant, what about 
those famous “‘quick-sleep” tablets you keep boasting about ? Don’t 
you think that they might come in handy ? And now ?” 

I had been assured in London that the pills were not dangerous, 
that they simply produced a quick knock-out, which rarely lasted 
more than half an hour. The temptation was too great, so I slipped 
one into the awful woman’s champagne glass. 

‘How long do we have to wait ?’ asked Guillaume. 

‘Maximum of five minutes,’ I replied confidently. 

Five minutes passed—and ten, and fifteen. Guillaume took out 
his watch ostentatiously, while the increasingly idiotic chatter went 
on and on. René’s sarcasm and contempt for the British Secret 
Service and their methods knew no bounds, and he was thoroughly 
enjoying himself. 

Suddenly the awful woman staggered to her feet: ‘I’m going to 
die. I know it. I’m going to die,’ she screamed, and moreover she 
looked like it, deathly pale and clammy: so was I. 

She didn’t die. She vomited her entire dinner across our laden 
table and collapsed in a heap of broken glass and squashed trout. 

So the dinner, and indeed our appetites, came to an abrupt end. 
We paid for the meal and a prodigious tip to the waiter to inspire him 
to clear up the mess, and evict the uninvited guest, while we climbed 
in nauseated silence back up the mountain again. The fresh night air 
did us all a power of good. 
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The next morning three RAF bombers came slowly over the Crét 
de Chalame from a southerly direction, and so it looked like the 
beginning of the end. A few days later the end itself came. It caught 
me unawates. Having no work to do, I was sitting by a hedge trying 
my hand at a water-colour sketch of the granary and the mountain 
behind it, when suddenly I heard the roar of a low-flying plane 
coming over the trees from the direction of the Garage behind me. 

My paints went all over the place as I hurled myself as flat as I 
could under the hedge and waited for the worst. But the plane was a 
Spitfire, which meant, of course, that the Allied Army coming up 
from the south could not be much more than a hundred miles away 
from us, as a Spitfire’s flying range is limited. 

We spent the rest of the day trying fairly unsuccessfully to tidy up 
the granary before leaving. We took out all the hay and burned it; 
cleaned up the cookhouse; and I packed up my instruments and what 
remained of the supply of drugs, and went to say good-bye to the 
farmer who owned the granary. 

The first thing he said to me was: ‘What are you going to pay me 
for the use of my granary all these weeks ?” 

‘Not a damned cent,’ I said. “The place has been used to help men 
who have been fighting the war for you and your kind.’ 

His reply was interesting: “Listen to me, Monsieur le Commandant. 
My family has lived up here in isolation in the high Jura for centu- 
ties—cut off from the rest of the world for more than six months of 
every year by the snow. In the summer-time of those centuries—and 
the stories have been passed down from father to son—we have been 
visited many times by soldiers from France, Spain, Italy, England 
and Germany; and what have those visits meant for us? Our farm 
pillaged and burnt to the ground; our women raped and our men 
killed. What difference did it make to us where they came from? It 
was always the same story. Our kith and kin to be buried; the farm 
rebuilt with our own hands, and our miserable little crops replanted. 
I have never been further from the farm than to Nantua, and that 
only once or twice a year. France means nothing to me. This is my 
home, my land and my life.’ 


Without another word, still less a hand-shake, he turned and 
walked back into the farmhouse. 

It was lucky for him that he and I were alone when he said this. 
Most of the Maquis lived with hate in their hearts, and good reason 
for it; they had a trigger-fingered vengeance as their only reply to all 
society who opposed them; I think that once mote history would have 
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repeated itself, so far as that farm was concerned, had they heard what 
he said to me in private. 

Without personal experience of German savagery, it seemed 
strange enough, but none the less understandable. 


The descent from the Crét de Chalame was not complicated, but it 
did have its technical difficulties. We now numbered about fifty all 
told, with twenty-five wounded men—vwell on the road to recovery— 
but still not able to do much for themselves. Men with un-united 
fractutes, of wounds which were discharging pus because the 
bullets which had caused them wete not yet removed; their removal 
would require surgical conditions which I could not organise in a 
two-hundred-year-old granary and techniques which would have to 
include accurate stereoscopic X-ray localisation and many other 
ancillary methods of investigation. Quite a number of my many cases 
were also psychological problems—men and women who had lived 
this tip-and-run life for nearly three years and had to some extent 
broken down under the strain. Most of all they needed many months 
of rest, quiet and sedation if there was to be the slightest hope of 
getting them rehabilitated to normal life and social contacts again. 

There still remained also the ever present danger of isolated groups 
of Germans trying to get back to the Fatherland, half-starved, heavily 
armed and ready to kill anyone who threatened their return home. I 
therefore decided to stage it by stopping for a night or two, if possible 
at Apremont, on the way down to Nantua. 

The main body of the Maquis was already on the way down to the 
towns and villages in the valley, still very much under the orders of 
the Patron, but quite a few were shifting their interests, if not their 
loyalties, to thoughts of wine, women and song—with the soft pedal 
on the song. 

Three lorries, and four gaz-av-bois Citrdens, all that remained of 
our famous Garage, were there to take us down to Apremont, which 
was less than two hours’ running. 

The village hadn’t changed much. In fact, the only evidence of the 
tecent activities was the two burnt-out houses where Madame 
Merciet had stayed with the casualties, when I had deserted them and 
gone offinto the mountains with the Patron. 

This time it wasn’t difficult to find accommodation for the 
wounded—it wouldn’t have been quite so easy a few weeks before. 
After seeing them all billeted in the village, I went off to find the 
Mayor, who, with his wife, had been so kind and courageous when I 
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first met them. They had hidden the superflous luggage that I 
couldn’t carry on my back when I went off with the main body. We 
settled down to a bottle of wine together. The Mayor told me frankly 
that had he realised the risk he was running he would probably have 
refused to take the stuff, or would have burnt it all after I had left. 

Apremont is a small village, well off the beaten track, and had 
seen little of the Germans during the Occupation, except for an 
occasional visit, and a look round the place once or twice a month by 
the Gestapo. When we were on the run at the beginning of the retreat 
to the mountains, and the Maquis wounded had passed through the 
village, we had been followed in a matter of hours by a considerable 
body of troops in hot pursuit and these soldiers had gone through 
the village with a toothcomb. The Mayor had only just had time to 
hide my stuff under a large wood-pile in the farm-yard, and the 
Germans hadn’t found it. Had they done so, that would have been 
the end of the Mayor and his wife, and probably the farm buildings 
as well. 

He had also some other disturbing news to tell me. He was pretty 
certain that there was a small group of German stragglers hiding in 
the woods about a kilometre away, and he pointed in the direction of 
the road down which we had just come from the mountains! They 
must have seen us, but it was food, not fighting, they were after and 
they had lain low and left us alone. As soon as it got dark I sent up 
two men to scout around to find out what was happening up there. 
Sure enough, one of the men came quickly back to say that they had 
seen the Germans, and thought that they were assembling to come 
down the road to Apremont. Ten of us set off to meet them and, 
following the technique I had seen used by the Patron in the forest 
some weeks before, we crept off ina transverse line across but not on 
the road, about fifty feet between each man—all armed with tommy- 
guns and Sten guns. I gave instructions that no one was to fire until 
I let fly, and then they were all to blaze away in the general direction 
of the road when they heard me open up, irrespective of whether they 
could see the Germans or not. I don’t know if any of our boys did 
see them before I did, I expect so, but anyway, there they were coming 
down the road in a closely packed group, and even talking together 
as they came. I waited until they were a little less than a hundred 
yards from us, and then opened up with my Sten gun; simulta- 
neously along a line about five hundred yards long all the others 
emptied their magazines in the general direction of the road. 

A Sten gun is an inaccurate weapon at this range, even in expert 
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hands, but the effect must have been impressive, and given the 
appearance of considerable numbers. I didn’t see any of the Germans 
drop, but they did race back to cover, and disappeared into the dark- 
ness, which was the main thing. Two at a time, we kept watch on the 
road throughout that night, but we didn’t see the Germans again. As 
I was crawling back to the village after all this, I realised that in the 
excitement I had dropped my second, and only remaining, charged 
magazine for my Sten gun, so back I had to creep to where I had been 
standing at the moment of contact, to retrieve the damn thing. It was 
only a hundred yards back, but it seemed to be the longest walk of 
my life, before I actually saw it glinting on the grass. 

The following morning, after one for the road with the Mayor, we 
set off down to Nantua and straight through to Oyonnax, where the 
Patron and his men had stationed themselves. Some twelve hours 
later, under a ceiling of Spitfires, the first French and American tanks 
came rumbling down the street, and the world went mad. 


For most of the day the whole town was on the streets, cheering and 
laughing and crying. If the armoured column stopped for a minute, 
all the girls climbed on to the tanks and lorries with flowers and fruit 
and kisses for the crews. There were a few British elements in the 
landings on the Cote d’Azur, but it was almost exclusively an Ameri- 
can and French affair; at least, all that I saw of the British there was 
an occasional staff car. 

Oyonnax is a centre for the manufacture of plastic materials of all 
kinds and, as if by magic, thousands of plastic Croix de Lorraine 
brooches appeared for us to buy. Some of us had worn these in the 
forest, but the sight of these emblems of Gaullist resistance twenty- 
four hours before would have meant instant death to the wearer. 

A very touching little incident occurred on the first day. Every- 
body saw that all the Allied soldiers had Regimental and Divisional 
flashes on their tunics, so some of the girls got busy with needle and 
thread, and black flashes with Maquis de L’ Ain were sewn on to the 
ragged coats of the officers. I have mine still, among my most pre- 
cious souvenirs. 

The advancing armoured columns of the Allies moved north- 
wards at a tremendous speed in pursuit of the Germans and within 
five days, except for the small isolated bands that we met out in the 
country such as we had already encountered, there were no organised 
German army units left in the department, but events in the freed 
towns took a turn which was not always very pleasant to witness. 
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About a dozen men and I were staying at a hotel, but we were not 
billeted there as regular soldiers would have been; we paid for our 
rooms and lodging like any other travellers. We were enjoying our- 
selves in a big way. Cocktail parties, ins d’honneur, receptions at the 
Town Hall—the lot. I had more than my share of this, being the only 
Englishman there, and was an object of curiosity and interest to the 
townspeople, as many of them had heard that there had been an 
English surgeon with the Maquis, “somewhere up in the mountains’, 

I love the French people at every level of their society and indeed 
have much cause to, because for the whole of my working life as a 
surgeon, in peace and war, I have had an intimate contact with them. 

Some of their habits and customs, however, still baffle me, and one 
of these is their technique of eating. 

In spite of the increasing travelling facilities available to most 
people today, it is probably true to say that the French knowledge 
and appreciation of both good food and cooking begins where ours 
ends, and yet except for a cosmopolitan minority, their table manners 
beggar description. Changes of knives and forks between courses is 
the exception rather than the rule, and the jaw-champing noises that 
they make, expressing no doubt their appreciation of what they are 
eating, is at times such as to bring conversation to a grinding stand- 
still. 

The British, who, by comparison are mere amateurs in the culinary 
att, eat quietly except for those unfortunate few whose false teeth 
don’t fit so well. 

I understand that in eastern Europe gustatory rumbles and burps 
are regarded as a compliment to the host, and that to eat in Anglo- 
Saxon silence is frowned upon as being a reflection on the quality of 
the meal that the host has provided. 

I am very used to both table techniques and really don’t know 
which I prefer; but at the many dinner and cocktail parties that I 
attended during these last two weeks in France the conversational 
level of wit and wisdom was of a higher and, be it said also, a noisier 
order than one would expect in most other countries, and so the 
usual gastrophilic orchestra was obliterated by the joyous chatter of a 
free people, free after so many years of misery and oppression. 

For the most part it was all tremendous fun—whoopee and 
kisses and the rest; we were all heroes—but not all the time. Early one 
morning, three days after the Liberation, I had a telephone call in my 
room at the hotel from the reception, to say that a French doctor was 
downtsairs in the hall, asking for ‘Commandant Parsifal’. He met me 
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quite cordially, but said: ‘I understand, Monsieur, that you have a car 
and a chauffeur here. Is that true ?” 

‘Yes, itis,’ I said. ‘Commandant Romans put it at my disposal, as I 
have to organise the assembling and disposal for treatment of all the 
wounded still needing hospitalisation.’ 

‘Well,’ said the doctor, ‘TI must tell you that the car is mine. It was 
stolen from my garage by the Maquis many months ago and its loss 
has caused me the greatest inconvenience and dificulty, not to 
mention expense in carrying on my practice. I should be glad if you 
would let me have it back immediately, assuming that there is some- 
thing left of it.’ 

Most of the cars and lorries we had been using all these months did 
not belong to us; a few had been the private property of individual 
Maquisards, but they were all grouped together under the control of 
the Patron and issued to us with their drivers as action and occasion 
demanded, being returned afterwards to the common pool or garage. 

Moreover, I had been told categorically that the majority of the 
vehicles which had been stolen had been the property of ‘collabora- 
tors’—or at least people who were strongly suspect of so being. 

I felt sorry for my French colleague, but his demand put me in an 
embarrassing position. I explained to him that in the first place I had 
no authority whatever in the matter of the disposal of Maquis pro- 
petty, that his car, so far as I was concerned, had been temporarily 
issued to me for working purposes and that the best thing that I 
could do was to drive with him, in his own car, straight to Comman- 
dant Romans, who no doubt would be very pleased to let him have 
it back again and issue me with another. There must have been some 
story behind the story, though I have never heard what it was; when 
I said this the doctor showed a marked reluctance to come and meet 
the Patron. Instead he became very angry and told me firstly that he 
didn’t believe my explanation, that I was behaving in a very unpro- 
fessional manner towards a colleague, and as a final shot he asked me 
if I could explain how it could be part of my duties to chase round the 
countryside with a lot of women in the car; he felt that there might be 
a different explanation—why else was there a girl’s stump umbrella 
and ‘many other things’ lying on the back seat of his car. I felt that I 
had had about enough of this; I told him that he was misinformed, 
but that as I always sat in front with the driver, I could not be certain 
of what might or might not be on the back seats. I insisted that he 
should come with me to the garage at the rear of the hotel and havea 
look at the car for himself. 
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Round we went and there was my driver fiddling about with the 
engine; there was no stump umbrella nor any other souvenirs of fun 
and games, but sitting in the back of the car was the driver’s wife, 
whom I had never seen before. She was busy powdering her nose and 
getting herself smartened up to go for a run with her husband in the 
car when he went off duty. The driver looked from me to the doctor, 
and then said to me: ‘Ah! That’s the man I found here a few minutes 
ago trying to start my car up! He didn’t know, of course, that although 
the starter key was in the dashboard the rotor arm was in my pocket. 
If he hadn’t said that he was a doctor I would have knocked him out. 
What do we do about him, Monsieur le Commandant?’ 

I told the doctor that, had he been more courteous, I would have 
been more co-operative, but that he could now get to hell out of it 
and go and find the Patron for himself, and by himself. And so we 
parted. I felt unhappy about the whole incident and never heard if, in 
fact, he had ever got his car back. 


Another sordid incident occurred during the first week after the 
Liberation, I saw a crowd of about fifty men and women coming 
slowly down the main street, shouting, jeering and laughing. In the 
middle of the mob were two young girls—some of their clothes had 
been torn off them and their heads had been shaved down to the 
scalp and painted with black swastikas. They were spattered with 
mud and barefooted. I asked a man I knew on the edge of the crowd 
what it was all about, and he said: ‘Those bitches slept regularly 
with the Germans billeted in their homes—they are not prosti- 
tutes, they did it for extra rations and cigarettes, and they boasted 
about it.’ 

It was a sickening and frightening sight. I asked one of my men to 
come with me and pushed my way through the crowd up to the girls. 
I told the gang surrounding them that they were a pack of bastards, 
behaving worse than the Germans, that they were no more civilised 
than the Boches—and should be ashamed of themselves. Fortunately 
for me there were several mote of our boys in the crowd, and they 
got hold of me forcibly, pushing and shoving me down a side street. 
One of them, whom I remembered well from the forest, said: It was 
damned lucky for you that we were there, Monsieur /e Commandant. 
We know and respect you, and we are proud of you, but most of that 
crowd don’t know you and it wouldn’t have been many minutes 
before you would have been swinging from a lamp-post. Please 
don’t do anything like that again—you don’t know how these people 
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in the towns have suffered during the occupation—if you did, maybe 
you would feel the same as they do.’ 

Heaven knows what the real truth of it was. Hunger, propinquity 
and probably physical pressure must all have operated in the thousands 
of similar cases all over France. 

The atmosphere in many of the towns, in spite of the Liberation, 
was anything but happy. Charges and counter-charges of collabora- 
tion with the Germans were handed about in every direction. Some 
of them no doubt were true, or half true; many of them were comple- 
tely false and very evil. Only the passage of time, it seemed, would 
slowly dull down the bitterness and hatred that the years of occupa- 
tion, oppression, reprisal and betrayal had created everywhere. 


CHAPTER XII 
Lyons 


sh HE localisation and assembly at various points of all the 
wounded was now complete. It had taken about ten days. Some 
men had been lodged in improvised wards in hospital out-patients 
departments, others in private houses and hotels in twos and threes, 
and quite a few were being looked after in doctors’ private houses in 
the towns of Nantua and Oyonnax. Also, the wounded that we had 
taken to Geneva were clamouring to get back to France again as soon 
as this could be arranged. 

The best and most obvious place for them all was Lyons, one of 
the finest medical centres in France, with a large hospital, the 
Edouard Herriot, more usually known as the Grange Blanche, staffed 
by doctors whose names are household words all over the world. 
Guillaume made contact with the staff there; I think in the first 
instance it was with Professor Santy, the doyen of the faculty. Any- 
way, René and I were at once invited over to meet the surgical 
faculty and give them an outline of our problem. 

The main roads to Lyons were crowded with French and Ameri- 
can troops following up behind the advance, but there were still 
small groups of Germans creeping northwards by night, and very 
dangerous if trapped. So, although René and I were spruced up and 
shaved, we still wore our Maquis clothes, and carried Sten guns and 
revolvers. 

My first visit when we got to Lyons was to a dentist to get rid of 
the frightful tooth that had made life such a misery up in the forest 
and then, after a nice astringent touch of Pernod to 
from the tooth socket, off we went to the hospital. 

We were late in getting there, because Lyons was in a hell of a 
mess. Parts of it had been heavily bombed by the Allies, and nine- 
teen of its twenty-two bridges which span the Sadne and the Rhéne 
had been blown up by the Germans in an attempt to hold up the 
advance—which incidentally bypassed the town completely. How- 
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ever, the traffic problem over the remaining bridges was a nightmare 
and made us nearly an hour late for the meeting at the hospital. 

I shall never forget the amusing incongruity of that visit. We were 
met by about thirty members of the faculty, including Professors 
Santy, Mallet-Guy, Cibert and Wertheimer among the many great 
names I remember and whom I am now honoured to call friends. 
They were all smartly dressed, which was to be expected, while René 
Guillet and I were in our worn and weather-beaten clothes, and 
cluttered up like Christmas trees with weapons, cartridge cases, and 
all the impedimenta of our recent life. The professors had a good 
laugh and assured as that we needn’t have bothered to bring all these 
things, as we were quite safe in Lyons; nobody was going to hurt 
us. In the meanwhile they asked how they could help. We explained 
the situation and the numbers that had to be dealt with, about two 
hundred and eighty men and a few women in all. It was immediately 
decided to empty one of their great pavilions—I think that there are 
eight of these—to be put entirely at the disposal of our wounded, 
with Guillaume to look after them. The whole organisation was 
settled in less than an hour, and we adjourned to lunch: ‘Which I 
hope,’ one of the professors said to me, ‘you will find commensurate 
with this great occasion.’ 

It was. It also consumed three very pleasant hours of speeches and 
stories of our lives in the Maquis, and of theirs in the city. On 
balance, I think we had had the winners’ end. Those in the town had 
had the boredom and restrictions, not to mention the very real 
physical danger from both the Gestapo and the Allied bombings, 
and three years of poor rations and constant harassment by the police 
of both the Milice and the German organisations. We left in a haze 
of hand-shaking and burgundy at about five o’clock, and I set about 
the problem of getting back to England again, as the work—for me 
at least—was done. 


Two nights later I was sitting in the hotel lounge at Nantua with 
Madame Mercier and a few others, drinking ersatz coffee and not so 
ersatz cognac, when a police car drew up. The gendarme came into 
the hotel lounge, recognised Madame Mercier immediately, saluted 
her, and said: 

‘Here is a very urgent message from Lyons for one of you—I 
expect that you will know who it is—I am afraid that I don’t.’ 

She opened the letter and read it out. 

‘Commandant Romans has been arrested and is in prison. His 
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instructions are that the following: Captain Bernard, Madame 
Mercier, Commandant Parsifal, with three more of their own selec- 
tion, should come to Lyons and contact him at the earliest possible 
moment by any means whatever. It is absolutely vital that Comman- 
dant Parsifal shall be included. The matter is extremely urgent.’ 

The letter was unsigned, and written I should suppose by a 
friendlily disposed police officer at the prison. 


I have no personal chips on my shoulder as the result of adverse 
contacts with the Law either in England or any other country, but 
it sometimes seems to me that in its most highly developed form the 
Law, as epitomised by the courts operating in our Western civilisa- 
tion, sometimes loses touch, not only with reality, but with justice 
itself. Yet the latter is surely the very purpose of its existence, and to 
administer it is its prime function. With respect, I would go further 
and assert that I am not entirely persuaded that the law of the jungle 
—which means in effect ‘the weakest to the wall’—while more crude, 
is scarcely less colourful and not always so far removed from 
common sense if not justice than that which often emerges from the 
hotch-potch of ballyhoo and legal jargon which typifies our own 
bemusing systems of legal procedure. 

Having got that off my chest, I will try to tell you what prompted 
these reflections. The news that the Patron had been arrested and put 
in prison by the authorities in Lyons went round the Department in 
a matter of hours. Apart from the two thousand men and women 
who had been directly or indirectly under his command in the field, 
the man himself was a legendary figure of courage and resourceful- 
ness in the whole south-eastern area of France. He had just been 
awarded the Croix de la Liberation by General de Gaulle, one of the 
first to be so honoured. 

It is an axiom, I know, that no man can achieve power and 
popularity without leaving a trail of jealous second-raters in his wake, 
but it did not seem possible to us who knew him well that this in- 
nately kind little man could have inspired anything but love and 
respect from all who knew him, or for that matter from those who 
knew him only by repute. His military skill and foresight in the 
deployment of his forces at the moment when the Department had 
been overrun had undoubtedly saved hundreds of lives, and the fact 
that the Germans had a million francs on his head, dead or alive, 
showed that we wete not alone in our appreciation of his qualities. 

No one knew what it was all about and there were the wildest 
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plans made to deal with the situation. A scheme was even mooted 
for us to make a match in force to Lyons to ‘liberate’ him! For those 
few who had read the letter from Lyons, there was an alternative 
plan. The five Maquis officers in the area were contacted and given 
such details as were available. They were also advised to keep close 
control of the men under their command and to wait for further 
instructions from the Patron after we had seen him. 

Capitaine Bernard, Paulette Mercier, Radio, two other men and I, 
all set off for Lyons the following morning, reaching the prison at 
about ten o’clock. Madame Mercier asked if we could be allowed to 
talk to Commandant Romans. 

‘No, Madame,’ the sergeant of the guard at the gates replied. ‘No 
prisoner here has access to the public, apart from his lawyer, without 
special authority. But . . .’ with a deadpan expression on his face, 
and a very friendly look in his eyes, he added, ‘. . . fruit and comest- 
ible vendors are allowed in between eleven and twelve o’clock each 
motning to sell their wares to any prisoner who has the money to 
buy them.’ 

An hour later we were back at the prison gates, all six of us, with 
a hand-cart loaded with fruit and cheese, and anything else we had 
had time to pick up on the way. The same guard was still on duty 
when we returned, and this time the main gate opened immediately, 
and in we went. As we passed through, the sergeant said: 

‘Thete is a prisoner in Block Six, Number 22, who would like to 
buy some fresh fruit—from you.’ 

We crossed the huge prison yard with our cart and on the way 
were met by a man who might have been the Governor, Sub- 
Governor or something of the prison, and he stopped us. ‘How is it 
that it requires five men and one woman to push a fruit cart?” he 
inquired, 

‘I am by trade a traveller in pharmaceutical products,’ I replied, 
‘and not as young as I was. I have been unemployed for a long time. 
The work is hard, but it is as well paid as any other. The cart is very 
heavy to push and these friends are here to help me.’ 

He didn’t ask me any more questions; we shook hands and have 
been mortal enemies ever since. A few moments later we reached 
Block Six, and there outside Cell 22 was the Patron warming himself 
in the sunshine—looking a little tense—but otherwise the same gay 
person as ever. 

He jumped to his feet when he saw us, and said: ‘Thank you for 
coming. I knew that you wouldn’t be long. The situation is funny— 
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but not so funny as you might think—and time is short. 

‘I am indicted with having usurped civil power in that I set up 
courts to try collaborators during the short time we were in control 
of the administration at Nantua. I would think—in fact I know— 
that this is the action of certain highly placed personalities with 
strong Communist leanings here in Lyons, but, unfortunately, in 
law they are right.’ 

To digress for a moment once more: in the wider political world, 
there was much mote involved than I at least realised at that moment. 
There was no doubt that the Communist FTP forces fought the 
Germans like tigers in some areas—particularly in Paris and the 
great industrial areas. They did nothing like that in our part of the 
world. They dressed themselves as much as they could like regular 
soldiers in uniform; they were well disciplined within their own 
organisation; for the most part they kept well out of the way when 
there was any real fighting to be done and so kept their casualties 
down to the minimum, leaving the rough stuff to Commandant 
Romans and the non-political patriotic and Gaullist-minded men 
under his command. 

In Lyons at the moment of the liberation there was a politico-legal 
cadre with a strong Communist bias, which was only waiting for the 
German armies to be swept away in order to get control into their 
hands before General de Gaulle could establish himself as Head of 
State in Paris. Commandant Romans and his Free French were the 
epitome of ‘Gaullism’ and were therefore anathema to the Com- 
munists. 

So, notwithstanding the fact that he had been the very centre and 
rallying-point to which the purely anti-German resistance elements 
had concentrated, his reputation made him a real menace to the 
potential new Communist régime. It is history now that in spite of 
lukewarm Allied support de Gaulle won by a matter of hours. 

Patis was reoccupied by General Leclerc and the second French 
Armoured Division which, let it be admitted, he could never have 
done without the grudging support of General Eisenhower. De 
Gaulle, quickly and with universal acclaim, stepped on to the throne 
of politico-military power: in my not so humble opinion, the best 
thing that could have happened. 

Thus France emerged with de Gaulle as the emblem of a still 
fighting France, and not as one of the broken and disrupted peoples 
who had been annihilated by the Nazi occupation. 

It is slightly ironic to reflect now on the fact that if General 
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Leclerc—taking his instructions not from the High Command but 
acting almost independently, on instructions from General de Gaulle 
_bad not made that famous flat-out rush to Paris, it is more than 
possible that the Communists would have established themselves in 
power, not only in Paris but in the whole of France, and that would 
scarcely have been popular with other European nations, and least of 
all with the Americans! 

To return to the prison at Lyons: ‘In so far as the phrase “civil 
power” has any meaning in an enemy-occupied country,’ the Com- 
mandant continued, ‘it is interesting to speculate what the German 
reaction would have been if a civil court had let off with a warning a 
Maquisard accused of sabotage and sent a collaborator to prison for 
ten years. I doubt if civil power would have been the operative phrase 
as far as the Germans were concerned.’ 

To digress again for a moment—I knew a little of what this was 
about, because on the first morning after arriving in France the Patron 
had invited me to witness one of these trials, and I spent the morning 
with him in the court before going off to look for a site for the future 
hospital. These courts had been established in the short time that 
our area had been completely freed of live Germans by the Maquis. 
The demand for such courts of inquiry into collaborator activities 
had been made at the request of the local inhabitants, that is to say 
the people of Nantua, and not by the Maquis themselves. 

The townspeople, however, thought that the most suitable person 
to conduct such an inquiry should be the acknowledged leader of the 
Resistance in the area. 

A few of the suspects had been arrested by the Maquis them- 
selves who had lived in the town during the German occupation and 
were familiar with the strange ramifications of loyalties and dis- 
loyalties which pervaded this and every other town in France; many 
of the accused were brought before the tribunal on information— 
sometimes accurate, but quite often false or exaggerated—by people 
still living in the town and not directly connected with the Resistance 
Movement. 

Professional lawyers were allowed to give evidence of fact, but not 
permitted to take any part in the proceedings, nor to express opinions 
of their own based on references to normal legal procedure. I think 
that on the whole the lawyers were pleased to be eliminated from any 
official responsibility. It saved them from making enemies among the 
townspeople with whom they lived and from whom they made their 
living; and they were naturally aware that the whole business had no 
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legal sanction. For that matter, nobody knew what the future might 
hold for anyone taking part in the proceedings. 

Written evidence had been brought to Commandant Romans, as 
well as the names of persons who were prepared to go into the 
witness-box. The tribunal was held in the usual Magistrate’s Court 
and, though unencumbered by traditional legal ritual ceremonial and 
verbiage, was not without dignity, though the overall picture was 
very different from normal legal tradition. 

The Patron took the Magistrate’s chair in the middle and was 
flanked by two Maquis officers. I sat next to them on the platform, 
but took no part in the proceedings. 

The body of the court was packed, every seat occupied, and 
people standing more than three deep against the walls and door- 
ways. It was a mixed crowd of local citizens and, among them, some 
of the Maquis sitting with their families, probably for the first time 
for many weeks. 

The atmosphere was tense, as you would expect considering the 
volume of venom and hatred which the very existence of such a 
tribunal had created. A few were there, I suppose, from pure 
curiosity, and no doubt the Press among them, though it was diffi- 
cult to imagine that they would find opportunity for publication of 
the proceedings. 

There was also a very mixed and torrid pattern of feeling in the 
crowd. Some of those present disliked the Maquis intensely, because 
they wanted to be left alone to live their lives as best they could 
under the German régime, and the presence of these ‘terrorists’ in 
the town could well cause trouble for them later on. 

There were also many who had befriended the Maquis, and they, 
too, were anxious for the future. German armoured cars occasionally 
—though rarely—roared through the town at night and somehow 
there seemed no sense of permanence in the proceedings. 

There was also a number of active collaborators in the body of the 
hall; they had come along to find out if their activities had been sus- 
pected—such suspicions often resting on the fact that people were 
quick to notice in small towns if some of their neighbours were 
getting rations in excess of the normal, or didn’t run out of tobacco, 
and perhaps were seen to be giving, if not offering, hospitality to 
German soldiers, particularly officers. Under existing circumstances 
such accusations, if substantiated, could bring the death penalty. 

The suspects were brought in one by one, surrounded by a posse 
of armed Maquisards. Order in Court was complete, as Romans had 
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absolute control of the situation; no hysterical denouncements were 
permitted unless they could be substantiated by fact, and an accusa- 
tion of liaison with the Germans was not accepted blindly; it had to 
be confirmed by collateral evidence from other witnesses and more 
particularly by written evidence taken under oath. 

I repeat that the atmosphere was tense, because so far as the fight- 
ing Maquis were concerned many of them were not of a high intellec- 
tual quality; for them any suspect was guilty—it was enough that 
they should be suspect. This was a dangerous menace to the pro- 
ceedings and the Patron knew that well enough. 

Each man or woman brought before the tribunal was allowed to 
make his or her own statement, to hear the evidence against them, 
and then given an opportunity to reply and defend or justify them- 
selves, and many of them did so successfully. 

In the case of some of the suspects there was no ambiguity, they 
had been ‘Cagoulards’ before the war and their political allegiance 
was not in doubt; they had collaborated openly and savagely with 
the Germans and, under the existing military and political circum- 
stances and atmosphere, the result was not very surprising and no 
more than they deserved. They were condemned to death and went 

before a firing squad in a matter of hours. 

Not a few of the accusations and counter-accusations were acts of 
pure malice. A man might want his neighbour out of the way in 
prison, so that he could have an affair with his wife, or for com- 
mercial competitive reasons. The whole scene was so completely 
novel to me that I have no idea how often these men got away with 
it, but from the quiet comments of those three officers sitting over 
the court, I had the impression that they had sources of knowledge 
of these would-be informers, and a number of such were curtly told 
to get out of the court and not to come back again, their cases being 
summarily dismissed. 

I saw two men cross-questioned in quick succession, and both 
condemned to ten yeats in prison. Laughable under the circum- 
stances, because in a matter of days the Germans were back in the 
town, we were scuttling off to the mountains, while the two men 
were out of prison and in their homes again. 

The last case I saw was interesting. An elderly tent-maker was 
accused, and rightly so, of having made and repaired tents for the 
German Army in his small factory since the early days of the Occupa- 
tion. The man did not deny the charge for a moment, but he re- 
minded the court of the circumstances. 
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Within a few days of the occupation of Nantua a German Army 
Commandant had approached him to arrange a deal for delivery and 
tepairs of tents for the use of the occupying forces. The tent-maket 
had refused. 

“Very well,’ said the Commandant, ‘it makes not the slightest 
difference, except that firstly you will be shot—and probably your 
wife as well. Your most attractive daughter will be found employ- 
ment in a house adjoining the officer’s mess—and I don’t have to 
enlarge on that, do I? Finally we will send in a German supervisor 
who knows about tent-making, and your employees will be forced 
to work here or be sent off to labour camps in Germany.’ 

‘I therefore did the work,’ he continued, ‘and we were well paid 
for it. We used the worst canvas that we could—the sort of stuff that 
would stretch, sag and even tear as it weathered and we used un- 
seasoned rope. The several million francs I earned I put in a separate 
account at the bank, and there it is—untouched.’ 

A man got up from the body of the improvised court. ‘Monsieur 
le Commandant, I am this man’s bank manager, and have come here 
with a written statement, made under oath, to confirm the truth of 
what he has just said. The money is in the bank intact, and has not 
been used for the Black Market or any other purpose.’ 

The case was dismissed, but I did hear that a few others had not 
been so fortunate and there had been some summary executions 
cattied out by the Maquis. 


Back to the prison in Lyons again. Captain Bernard then spoke: 
“Well, sir, here we are. Have you got any particular plans yourself 
for your escape? If not, we have plenty.’ 

The Patron smiled at him. ‘Nothing of the kind,’ he said. I 
haven’t the least intention of escaping. When I leave this ptison it 
will be through the main gates, which will be thrown wide open for 
me to pass through.’ 

He turned to me: ‘And it’s in this connection, my dear Parsifal, 
that I sent for you specially. Your work here is done and I want you 
to get back to England as soon as you possibly can, taking with you 
this letter to General Koenig at the Free French Headquarters in 
London. Tell him yourself what has happened and leave all the rest 
to him.’ 

He gave me a sealed letter to the General, and we left the prison, 
the Patron now loaded up with apples, wine and all the trimmings. 

The nearest airfield to Lyons was at Amberieu-en-Bugey, fifty 
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kilometres away, and slightly less than that from Nantua. We got rid 
of our empty fruit cart as quickly as possible, and all six of us loaded 
into the Citroén, and off to Amberieu. 

The airport was already fully operational, with American bombers 
landing and taking off in what seemed like a non-stop circuit. A 
military patrol stopped us at the barbed-wire entrance and regarded 
us with friendly curiosity. We were the first Maquis they had seen, 
and we must have looked a curious bunch in our dilapidated old 
car, odd assortment of clothes, and bristling with weapons. I asked if 
I could see the Commanding Officer rather urgently. 

‘He’s probably in the canteen now; it’s getting to lunch time. If 
you can make room for one of our men in this crate of yours, he’ll 
take you to him.’ 

Off we went again round the edge of the tarmac, with our Gl 
guide bombarding me with questions. He didn’t look as if he be- 
lieved that I was really English and had been in France for five 
months, but he was curious about it, and especially the switching 
from one language to the other as we chattered and clattered along. 

The Commanding Officer, a bemedalled veteran from the North 
African Campaign, received us in a typical American fashion: “Come 
right in, boys—and you too, ma’am’—to Paulette Mercier. ‘Bill,’ he 
called out to the batman, ‘glasses and ice, please, right away. And 
what are you all going to drink before we have lunch? If you are 
really British,’ he said to me, ‘I guess you'd like whisky.’ 

As a matter of fact, I am not a whisky drinker, and owe my ill 
health, which is minimal, to a great love of wine; so out came the 
bottles. The Commanding Officer was immensely intrigued by all 
that had been happening to us during the German Occupation. I 
thought that we should show him our identity catds, but he was not 
interested, except that he wanted to keep one as a souvenit of our 
visit. What could he do for us? How could he help ? How wete we 
off for cigarettes?>—completely typical of American instinctive 
friendliness and hospitality. I told him the position and my urgent 
need to get back to England as soon as possible. 

‘No problem at all, Major, but it will have to be tomorrow morn- 
ing. There is a transport plane—trather a slow one, I’m afraid, leaving 
for London at midday. How will that do?” 

All arranged in five minutes, no security checks, no ‘bull’ of any 
kind, which was lucky for me, because apart from the language, my 
.45 and dagger—which in any case I might easily have stolen from 
somewhere ot somebody—I had nothing else to prove my British 
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identity. During lunch in the canteen all the other American officers 
had to hear our story over again. None of them spoke a word of 
French, and I had to apply myself hard to a non-stop battery of 
questions. Paulette Mercier speaks good English today, but at that 
time rather hesitantly, but she helped me out with the many questions 
and answers to be coped with. Finally we got away to a chorus of 
cheers and hand-shakes, loaded with cartons of cigarettes, bottles of 
whisky and good wishes, and after signing the visitors’ book with 
out Maquis names. 

Radio, one of our two wireless experts in the forest, was in our 
patty, and he suggested that we might make a detour on the return 
journey to Nantua and go via Bourg-en-Bresse; he had a double 
reason for this brilliant idea, the more important of which was that 
his home was there and he hadn’t seen his wife and family for many 
weeks. The second alleged reason was to give me an opportunity to 
see the cathedral there, which he claimed was more beautiful than 
the famous cathedral at Chartres. 

So off we went to Bourg and, of course, had a great welcome from 
Radio’s young wife and child; more tears and laughter and a bottle 
of wine, and then off to the cathedral, which, certainly in my un- 
tutored opinion, compares very favourably with Chartres. The 
stonework is more massive and less elaborate, but the architectural 
design is absolutely superb. I was told that it had taken a hundred 
years to build, and that many craftsmen and stonemasons had spent 
their entire working lives solely employed in its construction. 

As we wete trooping into the cathedral doors a priest came hurry- 
ing towards us: ‘Excuse me, messieurs,’ he said, ‘but it is forbidden 
to enter these sacred precincts carrying arms. This has been an 
inviolable rule through all the centuries.’ 

The now almost instinctive fear of being separated from our Sten 
guns and things was still operating, so we piled arms so to speak, and 
left them in the car with Radio and another man; then we made a 
twenty-minute tour of this most beautiful building, while the priest 
told us much of its history. We then returned to the car and the two 
other boys made their tour; Radio, of course, knew it well, as his 
house was only a few hundred yards away on the main road. 

Our detour to Bourg used up a lot of our precious petrol and 
tesulted in an intriguing experience and an incident of which I do 
not feel particularly proud. I will recount it as it occurred, and you 
may judge the moral issues involved for yourself. 

On the way back from Amberieu, via Bourg-en-Bresse—at Pont 
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d’Ain, in fact—we found ourselves running short of petrol. It was 
stupid of us not to have filled up at Amberieu, where the Americans 
would have given us as much as we needed and probably an extra 
jerry can for good measure. I blame the Americans themselves, of 
course: their hospitality had been such that we forgot about the 
petrol problem! At Pont d’Ain it became clear to the driver that there 
was a petrol crisis, but also at Pont d’Ain there was a huge petrol 
dump, constantly loading up for onward transmission to the advanc- 
ing tanks by now perhaps two hundred miles to our north. The 
whole of France was short of petrol. The ordinary civilian, apart 
from doctors and the police had none at all. The Maquis had been 
mobile, partly on the gaz-au-bois system, and to a lesser extent on 
ordinary petrol stolen from the Germans, very precious and spar- 
ingly used. At Pont d’Ain the population descended on the American 
petrol dump like a swarm of bees, or rather locusts. The GI’s looking 
after this vast store of petrol were also interested in the wine and 
women problem, very high priority. Petrol-filled lorry loads of GI’s 
avalanched into the town. There was the wine and women on one 
side, and there was the petrol on the other. The girls, too, while not 
petrol-minded, were more than interested in these virile cheery young 
Americans—and petrol was currency. The GI’s on returning to their 
lorries from their moments d’amour usually found their jerry cans a 
shade lighter, if not absolutely empty. Incidentally I heard a story in 
North Africa of a bottle of Scotch being swopped for a jeep, but, of 
course, that couldn’t have happened .. . 

Anyway, by the time we got to Pont d’Ain the pillage of petrol 
had reached a scale such that the American officer in command was 
taking action about it. American Army discipline in combat areas is 
severe, arrests of both GI’s and civilians had begun on quite a scale, 
and I would think that a number of the GI’s must have bitterly re- 
gretted both their thirsts and their libidos. 

We stopped in the middle of the town and talked to an American 
officer. I told him what I was and what I was doing, and asked for his 
help—all very official. He was vety interested to meet a French- 
speaking British officer who had been there for months before their 
arrival, but was quite adamant on the question of petrol. 

‘Sorry, Major, there’s nothing doing; we have been losing 
thousands of gallons and lots of our jetty cans during the week that 
we have been here, and it’s got to stop; it has stopped. Pll talk to 
our CO if you like, but I know what the answer will be—Nol’ 

The six of us went off to a hotel to get a meal and consider ways 
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and means. The hotel was crowded with American soldiers—eating, 
drinking and singing their heads off—and there in the front hall were 
six large jerry cans dumped for the moment by the drivers. We gave 
them a glance, perhaps even two glances, nobody said a word and we 
went in to eat. Towards the end of the meal two of our men went off 
to the soz/ette and away with two of the jerry cans. We all knew what 
was happening, but not a word had been said about it. Thirty minutes 
later we paid the bill and sauntered out. The six jerry cans were still 
there, although an observant eye might have noticed that they were 
not quite so neatly arranged as they had been when we came in. 

Just as we were piling into the car again we heard someone run- 
rung towards us; it was the same officer that I had spoken to when 
we first arrived. “Excuse me, Major,’ he said, ‘but you told me that 
you hadn’t enough gas to get home, and here you are on your way 
again.’ 

i said rather weakly: ‘Well, we’ve got to take a chance, that’s all.’ 

He replied: ‘Will you give me your word as a British officer that 
none of these bastards has stolen our gasoline ?” 

“Yes, I will,’ I said. 

“That’s good enough for me, then,’ he said. “Okay. Good luck! 
It’s been nice meeting you.’ 

I still don’t know how I feel about it. For us, there was still work 
to be done and a mission to be completed, but I wasn’t, and still am 
not, very happy about it in the matter of honour and ethics. 


Ten minutes later, and a mile from town, the car broke down for the 
twentieth time in the last few months, but this time it was in a big 
way. The front axle of the front-wheel drive car had disintegrated, 
not surprisingly considering the stresses and strains it had endured, 
but there was nothing to do but to push and pull it back to a garage 
in Pont d’Ain for major repairs. 

Sitting on the pavement outside the garage and brooding on our 
misfortunes, I saw two American officets trying to make themselves 
understood by a French gendarme, but without much success; I felt 
that the least I could do was to help them if I could. The same chain 
of events as before; I told them who I was and why I was there, so 
to speak. “This is a wonderful story, Major. You must come and 
meet our CO; he’ll be thrilled to hear all about it. Come right away 
now.’ 

I went over to the garage and was told that there would be two 
or three hours’ work to be done to get us on the road again, so off 
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I went with the Americans. The CO was the man in charge of the 
petrol dump, but I was inside their compound before I realised it. 
There was nothing that I could do about it and I found myself in a 
few minutes talking to the elderly Colonel in charge. No question of 
just having coffee or a drink and away again; of course, I must stay 
to dinner, and the night, too, if the car wasn’t ready. 

I telephoned the garage and was told that there was little hope of 
repair before midnight, so I suggested that the other members of the 
party should fix themselves up at a hotel, and that we would meet at 
the garage at six o’clock the next morning. Then I settled myself 
down to a real American evening. We hada terrific meal of all sorts of 
good things out of tins and cartons, ‘eats’ I had never seen before or 
since then for that matter, except for the tinned crab that I do 
remember, with almost a tear in my eye—it was magnificent. The 
officers of the camp drank either water, milk or whisky, but they had 
some wine, too, of which I had more than my share, and paid foritin - 
the morning. It had been bought locally, and the Liberators had cer- 
tainly been swindled, it tasted like a mixture of petrol and vinegar 
tinged with red ink. After dinner I was invited to join a game of 
poker with the Colonel, the officer to whom I had lied so disgrace- 
fully, and three others. 

There are some differences between British and American poker, 
but for my sake, and simplicity, they cut out ‘local’ rules. The stakes 
were high, but as I was playing with the taxpayers’ money in bogus 
francs, and plenty of them, I wasn’t worried. The real trouble was the 
drink. I had more than my share of the wine and the amount of 
whisky that the cheery old Colonel got through was beyond com- 
putation; by midnight he might have been playing ‘Happy Families’ 
for all that he knew. He lost about a thousand dollars, six hundred of 
them to a young lieutenant who had made one glass of whisky last 
the evening, one hundred to me, I don’t remember how or why— 
and the rest to other players. However, he seemed quite indifferent 
about it, and to have enjoyed the evening. I slept on a very com- 
fortable camp-bed in a tent and crept off at five-thirty in the morning, 
leaving a note of thanks for the Colonel, as I thought he was prob- 
ably better left quietly on his own for a bit more sleep. The young 
officer of the ‘petrol incident’ came to the camp gate to see me off in 
his pyjamas, and his last words were: 

‘We have enjoyed having you here, Major; it’s been a wonderful 
experience hearing all about the Maquis. And by the way, if you are 
really short of petrol, just bring that car of yours along to the gate 
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and T’ll have it filled up for you.’ And that was a large bit of salt in 
the self-inflicted wound in my integrity. 

Away back to Nantua and early to bed, and off again in the morn- 
ing to Amberieu to a repeat performance of the previous day’s 
American welcome. Madame Mercier and the four men came on to 
the tarmac with me. We were all silent—friendship had grown very 
deep in those strange turbulent months; there was so much in our 
minds that could not be put into words. A last final ceremony before 
I climbed into the plane: I took out the little metal box containing 
those two revolting cyanide capsules, threw them on to the grass 
beside the runway and ground them to pulp underfoot. I could not 
have been more pleased to see the last of those macabre souvenirs of 
past potentialities. More kisses and hand-shakes, few words and away 
I went. 


The transport plane certainly was slow, partly I suppose because it 
was loaded with huge and heavily sealed crates. I had no idea what 
they contained and in any case I sat with the crew for most of the 
journey, telling my life story and listening to theirs. Finally we landed 
at about five o’clock in the afternoon at Croydon, of all places, the 
short runway there being just long enough for our slow, heavy 
lane. 

: Then the fun really began. We all had to pass through the security 
post for identification, although our plane’s arrival was naturally 
expected and prepared for. 

‘Five members of the crew, with identity papers all in order, and 
an extra passenger.’ 

“Who is he ?’ asked the security officer. 

The captain of our plane explained: ‘He’s a British Major from the 
Maquis. We picked him up at Amberieu, as he said he wanted to get 
back to England in a hurry. The CO gave us the okay.’ 

The security plain-clothes man, looking at me civilly enough, 
said: “That’s fine, but just come this way, please, will you” 

I was taken to the main office for identification by the Number 
One and four other detectives. 

‘Now then, Major, sorry to trouble you with all this, but who are 
your’ 

‘I am Major Geoffrey Parker.’ The name seemed strange to me 
again. ‘No. 246305 ex-RAMC, but I was detached for duty with 
SOE and have been with the Resistance people in South-East France 
for the last five months.’ 
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‘Really now, and can you show us some proof of all this, because 
we had no warning of your arrival here >’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘this is a British automatic, and this is a standard 
British Commando dagger, but apart from these, everything that I 
am wearing from top to toe and in this small case of mine is F rench, 
because I have had to pass myself off, or at least try to pass myself 
off, as a genuine Frenchman while I’ve been over there.’ 

They looked at my French identity card and asked me to turn out 
my pockets, finally I was taken away by two of them, and told, very 
courteously be it said, to strip down to the buff. Every article of 
clothing I wore was minutely inspected and my valise turned inside 
out. I got dressed again and walked to the main office, where I was 
offered a cup of tea and more questions. 

‘What do you propose to do now that you are back °” 

‘I shall go to my Club, have a bath, get into civilian clothes, and 
report my return to Colonel Buckmaster.’ 

‘Oh! Who is Colonel Buckmaster ?” 

He must have known, but it was for me to answer. 

‘He is the head of the British Section of SOE, working with 
General Koenig, who is in command of the whole Resistance Move- 
ment in France.’ 

‘If you were previously in the RAMC, where is their headquarters 
in London ”’ 

I said: ‘I’m afraid I don’t know; the War Office, I suppose, or it 
could be Millbank Hospital. Nobody ever tells me anything.’ 

‘Then where does Colonel Buckmaster work °” 

‘That I don’t know either. He used to shift his HQ quite often, 
but it could be at Norgby House in Baker Street.’ 

‘All right, Major. That will do for the moment. It may take a few 
minutes to sort this one out. Will you go through to the lounge, 
please, and make yourself comfortable. Would you like a drink, and 
if so, what? I dare say some Virginian cigarettes would be welcome. 
We'll be as quick as we can, but it is getting late and most people 
will have left their offices by now, so it may take a little time.’ 

I sat in that damned lounge until half-past seven. 

Planes kept coming and going, and odd numbers in all sorts of 
Allied uniforms drifted in and out again, but no news for me. Finally 
they sent for me. 

‘Sorry about this delay, but we are still in difficulties about your 
identity. Millbank knows nothing about you, the RAMC Records 
Office is closed for the night—there is someone there, but he is an 
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NCO and has no access to the files. There are plenty of people at 
Norgby House, but they are not very forthcoming over the telephone 
about you, or about anything else for that matter. 

‘They did say that Colonel Buckmaster left his office early in the 
afternoon and has gone off to the country for the week-end. They 
have given us his address down in Sussex. We are now going to try 
to contact him and you will be able to speak to him, with one of us 
listening on a third line. If he positively identifies you, then it will 
be okay with us. Meanwhile, back to the lounge again and I will call 
you as soon as possible.’ 

Ten minutes later I was talking to Maurice Buckmaster on the 
telephone. 

‘Sir, this is Henri Martin, ex-Commandant Parsifal of the Maquis 
de l’Ain, reporting back from France. It is also No. 246305 Major 
Geoffrey Parker, ex-RAMC, and I have been a prisoner in this 
bloody airport for three hours awaiting identification. Do you think 
that you could call these British Gestapo dogs off and let me get away 
up to town?’ 

I heard Maurice laughing at the other end. 

“Yes, that’s Geoffrey Parker all right. 

“How are you, anyway ? We’ve had no news of you for these last 
few weeks, but I guessed that you must be all right. Will you tell 
someone to bring a security officer to the telephone for me to con- 
firm your identity.’ 

The third voice chipped in, “That’s okay, sir; I heard your con- 
versation. We are sorry to have been such a nusiance to you and the 
Major, but we do sometimes have some odd cases to sort out here 
and the Major’s story seemed a little too slick to be true. Good night, 
sir. The Major will be off right away.’ 

The day’s work was not quite over for me yet and, in preparation 
for the evening ahead, I had taken Colonel Buckmaster’s telephone 
number in the country from the detective, and away I went—this 
time on the red carpet. My belongings and I were loaded into a 
police car with two uniformed officers. I like to think that the 
was produced specially for me, to compensate for all the sufferings 
and humiliations I had endured at the hands of the British Milice at 
Croydon, but I suspect that the police car was going back to Central 
London anyway, and it was just an act of kindness offering me a lift. 

As soon as I reached the Club I telephoned Maurice Buckmaster 
again and told him quickly the reason for my hurried return: that 
Commandant Romans was in prison, in immediate danger of a 
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summary trial and conviction of the crime of usurping civil power. 

I told him also about the letter in my pocket for General Koenig 
and asked if he could arrange for me to have an interview with 
the General the following morning. Maurice replied: ‘That’s too 
bad. General Koenig left London two days ago. He was recalled by 
General de Gaulle to be Governor of Paris. I think that he is at the 
Tuileries. It doesn’t really matter; this is obviously a very serious and 
urgent matter. I shall come up to town tomorrow morning. Meet me 
at Block 2, Montague Mansions, which is now my headquarters, at 
midday.’ 

Maurice must have put in some heavy work that morning before 
I saw him. He handed me a note which was an authority to ‘proceed 
to Paris by military plane as soon as possible, as special courier to 
General Koenig’. 

The two of us went into the office at Montague Mansions. 
Maurice got on the telephone to RAF Movement Control and a 
place was found for me on a plane leaving for Paris from Northolt 
at 5 p.m. that day. I had a quick lunch with Maurice, dashed back to 
my Club, changed unto uniform again, and an RAF staff car whisked 
me away with my precious letter to the airport. 

My first instruction was to contact a certain Major Hamilton at the 
Special Forces Office which had been set up on the Champs-Elyseés ; 
this I did when I arrived that evening. Hamilton looked at my travel 
warrant from Colonel Buckmaster and immediately telephoned his 
French opposite number on General Koenig’s staff. The reply came 
back that the General was in conference, and likely to remain so 
until a late hour, but that he would see me at eight o’clock the next 
day—Sunday morning. Hamilton then took me to the Hotel Cecile 
just off the Champs-Elysées, where a rallying-point had been set up 
to which British agents—who had been travelling up from the south 
behind the advancing Allied Army from the areas where they had 
been operating—and also uniformed members of the Special Air 
Services—who had become isolated—were instructed to report for 
further orders. Here, also, we were to spend the night. 

There were about fifteen men and women already there: some in 
Paratroop uniforms, others in smart city suits, and a few still in rags 
straight from their hidey holes in and around Patis. One in particular 
whom I remember was a boy of about nineteen in Paratroop uniform 
and talking away nineteen to the dozen at the bar. Fluent and perfect 
French, but with an accent that I couldn’t place. My curiosity over- 
came me, so I joined in their conversation at the bar and at an appro- 
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priate moment asked him what part of France he came from. 

‘Tm not French,’ he said. ‘I come from Cardiff; I lived in Cardiff 
until I was nine years old, and then my father became night porter 
at the British Embassy here in Paris, and we lived there until the 
beginning of the war, when we nipped home, and I joined the SAS.’ 

That explained the Welsh sing-song undulation of his otherwise 
perfect French. 

The only other person in the room that I at once recognised was 
Vera Atkins—the gitl who had given me my final briefing before 
leaving London. She had come over to Paris to organise this mob 
of Yahoos for return to England and to their units. We made up a 
little party and went off to a nightclub to eat and dance. It was during 
dinner that Vera explained to me what I told you at the beginning of 
this story, how she had come to hate the sound of the words ‘danger 
money’, because she knew what this work had meant to so many of 
her friends, now dead or neurotic and beyond hope of rehabilitation. 

The nightclub was packed solid with soldiers and airmen from all 
the Allied Forces making whoopee on a colossal scale. The dancing 
was more like a mass all-in wrestling match than a dance. As we 
walked back to the Hotel Cecile in the small hours we could hear 
sporadic firing from a long way away. Remnants of the German 
Army cracking away from roof-tops in the suburbs as they were 
winkled out by the police and the FFI. 

The next morning I went early to the Tuileries, showed my pass 
to the Security Police, and was taken straight to General Koenig’s 
office. I gave him the Patron’s letter and my smattest salute. Before 
opening the letter, he looked at me and said: ‘Briefly, what is this all 
about P” 

I replied: ‘Mon General, something dreadful, dangerous, and 
ridiculous has happened to our Chef du Maquis, Commandant 
Romans, the bravest man I have ever met in my life.’ 

General Koenig quickly read the letter and as quickly pressed a 
button on his desk. He got up, came round and shook my hand. 

“Major,” he said, ‘I have not yet heard how you acquitted yourself 
down there in the Jura, but you have done a good day’s work today, 
anyway. Back you go to England, and don’t worry about it. Com- 
mandant Romans will not be taking his dinner in prison tonight. 
Good-bye!’ 

I have never heard details of what happened, and how it was done, 
but I do know that the prison gates were wide open for the Patron’s 
departure that evening, and I understand that they closed again after 
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a number of ‘important’ people had walked through them in the 
opposite direction. 


Monday morning: I was on my way back to London to report to 
Colonel Buckmaster for instructions. His instructions were simple. 
‘Off you go, Geoffrey, you’ve got the sack now—take a month’s 
leave and then report back for duty with the RAMC. 

‘The Posting Office for Surgical Specialists is at Hyde Park 
Mansions, and you report to Major-General Monroe there.’ 

It took much more than a month to get used to hearing a telephone 
bell ring without a funny tingling sensation down the spine, and to 
feel at ease walking down the street in broad daylight unarmed. 

When eventually I went to see ‘Jock’ Monroe he greeted me with 
a big question mark on his face. ‘What the hell have you been doing, 
Parker? In your papers here it says that you still retain the rank of a 
Surgical Specialist, but that you have been down-graded to Captain, 
as there is no record of your having been on active service anywhere 
for the last five months.’ 

I told him briefly where I had been and what had been happening, 
and we both agreed that it was a nice testimony to the security 
technique of the SOE. 


In the years since all this happened I have met many of the men with 
whom I lived in the Maquis and count them as my friends for ever. 
Many of the staff of the surgical faculty at Lyons I am honoured to 
call my friends too, and I have met them since on many occasions. 
But I have only once been back to the scene of our activities. Never 
again! The corks popped and the tears flowed from morning to 
night—and on into the morning after. Neither my liver, nor my 
emotions, could stand the strain of a second visit. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Some Ruminations on ‘the Pros and Cons’ 


T O end my story I would like to describe the varied structure and 
motivations of the Resistance movement as a whole: writing from 
my knowledge of the lives and backgrounds of some two thousand 
men and women whom I met and came to know, some intimately, 
others casually, in the Département de |’Ain. I believe that the total 
force distributed all over the country amounted to about half a 
million people in all, but I shall make no attempt at a detailed pains- 
taking analysis. 

I would not put the inspiration of pure patriotism and love of 
France at higher than fifty per cent of the total as the primary motive 
force. Of the fifty per cent many were ex-soldiers with a twentieth- 
century tradition of fighting the Germans, and a way of thought 
based partly on the stories handed down to them by their fathers who 
had been in action in the 1914-18 war, and also from a sense of 
humiliation after the recent lightning defeat of the French Army. 
These two factors inspired them with a determination to continue to 
play a part in readjusting the balance for the final defeat of the 
German Army and the destruction of the Vichy Government. 
Vengeance for cruelties inflicted on their wives and children, the 
men themselves and the wanton destruction of their possessions 
accounted for many of the more fervid followers of the Patron. A 
minute proportion of the younger men were there from a pure sense 
of adventure—but this soon wore thin under the stress of physical 
and inglorious hardships and the squalor of life in the Maquis, which 
were as much a part of our existence as the actual danger to life. A 
good proportion of those in the Resistance were highly intelligent 
men and women—so much so that quite a few Gaullists actually 
infiltrated into the Central Government administration at Vichy, 
from where they could pass on information to unit commanders in 
the field. | 

Some were pushed into the Maquis from behind, so to speak. 
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Sometimes it might be that their domestic life was one of misery; 
mutual conjugal hatred and jealousies with no hope of improvement. 
Others had financial troubles, which they felt were irreversible. 
These two groups had nothing to lose, except their lives, which 
were in any case becoming unendurable, and in the event of survival 
their status would be enhanced after the war by the fact that they had 
been in the Resistance, and possibly also might present opportunities 
to start a new life in some other part of France, or out of France 
altogether. 

There was naturally an appreciable percentage of Jews and 
Jewesses among us, and for the most part they fought well and with 
desperate courage. I think that many of these youngsters were fight- 
ing as much for personal and racial survival as from nationalistic and 
patriotic motives—which I don’t find very surprising. 

Of the older generation of Jews, a few of the lucky ones got away 
before the total occupation of France, if they had friends and relations 
abroad ready to receive and help them, and through whom they 
could get in contact with the many Jewish organisations arranged 
for this purpose all over the free world. The rest of these unfortunate 
older people, together with thousands of children, were taken by the 
Germans to die hideously from cruelty and starvation and in the gas 
chambers. 

Curiously enough, I never met a priest in our Maquis, though I 
am told that there were many in the Resistance in other parts of 
France who did a fine and fearless job. Every level of society was 
represented. Many Royalists played an active and fighting role—a 
Bourbon duke was badly wounded in a bagarre somewhere in the 
south of France. Only a few of these aristocrats who had been trained 
as officers in the Regular French Army were so graded in the Maquis 
formations; the rest joined the ranks, so to speak. 

The Communist organisations played a colossal part in the 
struggle. Particularly was this so in the great industrial centres such 
as Paris, Bordeaux, St. Etienne, Lyons and Marseilles, to mention 
only a few. The mining industry contributed thousands of French 
and Polish workers to the cause. I had little personal contact with 
these latter urban organisations, but would imagine that their anti- 
German activities, living cheek by jowl with the Army of Occupa- 
tion, must have been very much more difficult and dangerous to 
organise effectively than it was for us. 

We, in the country and under superb leadership, could work in 
groups and, though feeding was at times precarious in those remote 
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mountain areas and scarcely less so in the villages, we did have the 
support and help of the majority of the farm people. 

In the towns the right of assembly was denied and a concentrated 
terrorist activity by, for example, two hundred men together was 
unthinkable; they would have been mown down as they assembled. 
Instead they worked in little groups, rarely exceeding ten in number, 
meeting in cellars and such-like hideouts, but in constant contact 
with similar small groups where they planned and carried out active 
sabotage; these activities made obligatory the continued presence of 
considerable numbers of German soldiers, which the German Army 
badly needed in the field. Incidentally these town Resistance groups 
suffered much more than we did from collaborators and spies among 
their immediate neighbours; for some of these latter, cash reward in 
return for betrayals became a way of life. The Allied landings both 
from the north and south of France marked the terminal and bloodiest 
phase of the war, both for the Maquis and the collaborators. 

I met a few professional spies in the organisation—men who had 
been cloak-and-dagger experts in prewar days but I did not have the 
impression that they were among the most reliable elements in the 
Maquis. They had previously done their dangerous work for financial 
reward, and nothing like that existed in the Resistance, so far as I 
know; though bribery, corruption and blackmail were part of the 
Resistance armamentarium, particularly when it came to dealing with 
highly placed officials in the Vichy Organisation. 

The civil police, that is to say the ordinary Gendarmerie, were in a 
difficult position. Many of them left their jobs to join the Maquis, 
but those who remained at their posts had their careers and their 
lives to preserve if possible. On the whole they were very much in 
sympathy with the Resistance and many a Maquisard owed his life 
to their practice of looking the other way, or of failing to remember 
when they had actually been witness to some tertorist outrage with 
time-bombs and the like. The ‘Raffle’ I have already written about; 
it is certain that this sinister practice helped considerably to swell our 
numbers. 

This brief survey of the general picture leads me to my last reflec- 
tions, both on the ethics and logic of our lives in the French Resis- 
tance—and, of course, in the many other groups all over Europe, 
who fought so gallantly and stubbornly against the Germans. 


I hope that there is a measure of objective reasoning in my mental 
meanderings. 
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] was a middle-aged professional surgeon and a very amateur soldier 
who, by a quirk of circumstance, found himself involved in total 
war, unrelated to the conventional rules as laid down at Geneva and 
The Hague earlier in this century: laws, be it said, that were ignored 
or accepted only as and when they suited the local conditions; other- 
wise they had no more significance and respect than those formulated 
by the Football League authorities today. 

The German abuse of their Polish and other prisoners of war in 
the construction of the Atlantic Wall defences and the employment, 
often resulting in death, of thousands of non-German men and 
women in the Krupp armament works is contrary to the rules of 
the Geneva Convention, a good example of normal totalitarian 
technique and a flagrant breach of the rules of war. 

Were these fantastically heroic Resistance movements which 
operated at such sacrifice all over Europe really worth while? 

Before I attempt to answer this question I should like to go back 
a few years to the Malthusian hypothesis that man can only avoid 
gtoss overpopulation through periodic outbreaks of war and pesti- 
lence. It seems to me that this has yet to be proved wrong. The next 
major wat—when and from wherever it may come—will result in 
mass killings and widespread disease to follow on a scale that defies 
imagination, and there is nothing that peacefully intentioned organi- 
sations such as the League of Nations and UNO have done which 
gives the slightest indication that ‘total peace’ is any nearer today 
than it was a thousand years ago. 

To return to the special problem of the Resistance groups in 
enemy-occupied countries. What did they accomplish ? Considering 
the millions of tons of armaments involved in the last war, the 
material damage inflicted on them by the Resistance was negligible; for 
every tank or bridge destroyed—or soldier killed—there were ample 
replacements. But I believe that the effect of the presence of the 
Maquis everywhere was very damaging to enemy morale. That was 
its major contribution to the ultimate German defeat; it was this that 
justified its existence and the frightful sacrifices that these men and 
women made in their local national causes. 

The widespread presence of Resistance elements meant that 
German soldiers—often hundreds of miles behind the front—had to 
be continually on the alert, with no release of tensions such as troops 
might reasonably hope for, when out of the line. 

Soldiers on the march could expect at any moment to have a hand 
grenade lobbed into the middle of the column, or a Bren gun open 
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up at them from a belt of trees five hundred yards away. If they went 
out on a drinking spree at night, they had to go in groups, stick 
together, not get drunk, and always have their weapons at the ready. 
Troop-carrying trains were constantly being derailed and roads 
mined. Minor nuisances such as the cutting of both civilian and 
military telephone lines were of daily occurrence, and to be out alone 
at night was an invitation to death. 

In fact, there was no relaxation of any kind for them in France for 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, unless they were in 
barracks, and even there booby traps were sometimes introduced 
into the camp with their food lorries—to explode hours after the 
terrorists had gone on their way. 

The fearful acts of vengeance and reprisal that the Germans 
carried out on thousands of innocent citizens who were trying to 
accept the foreign rulers as best they could, men and women not 
involved in the Maquis, had little or no effect on the constant 
guerrilla attacks to which the Army of Occupation was subjected. 
Such a life without respite from danger was very wearing, and I saw 
the tension written on their Teutonic faces many times. I am sure 
that these factors reduced soldiers, initially of high and triumphant 
morale, to second-rate fighting men to whom nothing but a peaceful 
return to their homeland could bring relief. 


As education extends into the masses, and knowledge of physical 
phenomena increases, so the influence of religion recedes and, in any 
case, there is no historical evidence that a belief in a Divinity ever 
affected the course of political and military events; if it did, it acted 
as an incitement: the Christians thrown to the lions; the pogroms; 
and the St. Bartholomew’s Day Massacre, are only three out of 
thousands of examples of religion’s intolerant non-contribution to 
total peace. 

Reverting again to the laws governing the conduct of war, which 
have been so whimsically laid down by international agreement in 
time of peace: it has been categorically stated, as I have said earlier, 
that when a national government has accepted defeat, then further 
individual resistance is not permissible and that the killing of soldiers 
of the occupying force is tantamount to mutder, should so be judged 
and treated according to those same laws which operate in times of 
peace. The Maquis had no illusions about this and knew well that 
death from a German bullet was infinitely preferable to the treatment 
meted out to them if they were caught alive—treatment which in- 
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cluded the most appalling physical and particularly sexual tortures 
which were a speciality of both the Gestapo and the Milice. 

Out of all this, the survivors of the Resistance emerged as heroes 
and were so treated. But—wait for it|—twenty-two years have passed 
since the end of the Second German War—and ever since sporadic 
minor warts have continued throughout the world. When is a mana 
hero, and when is he a terrorist and assassin? It depends on no 
moral principles; the decision is purely chauvinistic. 

If a Fascist Government is in power, then a Communist or even a 
democrat is an enemy of the State, and risks penal reprisals. McCarthy 
would have had the time of his life if he had had executive power in 
the United States, and the same could probably be said of Moseley 
over here and Colonel de la Rocque in France. Neither Franco nor 
Salazar will go down in history as the epitome of man’s tolerance to 
man, whatever else may be said to their credit. 

On the other side of the coin, in established democracies, Com- 
munists, anarchists and the like are suspect—if not actively sup- 
pressed and considered by the majority of the people to be an evil 
and disrupting influence in the land. 

In other words, it is just the chance of contemporary political 
circumstance which make you a ‘goody’ or a ‘baddy’. Personal 
integrity plays no part in the assessment of rights and wrong, and 
justice in this political context is without meaning. 

Nationalistic-minded Greek Cypriots and the Arabs in Aden were 
all heroes to their own people when they murdered British soldiers— 
but not to us in the British Isles. They were regarded as assassins of 
our innocent men. The treatment of the Arabs by the French 
‘Paras’, and for that matter the Algerian reprisals on the Paras them- 
selves, beggared all description in their fiendish ferocity, but were 
not seen in the same light by the French in France and the Algerians 
fighting for their independence. The IRA were terrorists from the 
British point of view, and I have no doubt that the Biafrans are so 
thought of by the Nigerian Central Government. I wonder also if 
the Egyptian ‘Al-Fatah’ groups now infiltrating into Israeli-occupied 
territory are treated with the conventional ‘honours of war’, of which 
so much is written and so little seen. The treatment of American 
pilots captured by the Viet Cong is yet another instance—and there 
are many other parallel examples occurring every week, and year by 
year, and will go on so long as nationalism exists. 

The only example I saw of a serious attempt to introduce at least 
reason and inquiry into acts of war were the trials at Nantua which 
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Romans rigidly and as fairly as possible controlled—and what 
happened to him? He was arrested and imprisoned for usurpation de 
pouvoir civil. Admittedly this was a political gimmick, but nevertheless 
cloaked in the majesty and authority of the Law. 

These reflections are not getting me anywhere, nor would I 
flatter myself that they are giving you much food for thought either. 
Perhaps the ultimate answer is commercial, and that Common 
Markets, yearly growing wider and wider until they embrace the 
whole world, might be the solution. No one wants to kill his own 
customers | 


